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First Aid to the Tongue-Tied 


An Editorial 


AVE you ever had the 
painful experience of 
meeting a perfect stranger 
and racking your brains for 
something to talk about? You 
grope frantically for some 
promising approaches. Well, 
there’s always the weather. 
In fact, a young society matron from New England 
once declared that at a formal dinner party, weather 
was the only topic for polite conversation, because 
it was the only one not likely to lead to disagree- 
ment. 

You're willing to start from that. Still, the weather 
is just the weather. After you’ve said, “Beautiful 
day, isn’t it?” and your partner answers with false 
heartiness, “Marvelous,” where are you? You could 
discuss last winter’s blizzard, but a little of that goes 
a long way. You can hardly drag in what happened 
yesterday to your friend, Joe Doakes. And you don’t 
want to get the reputation of a gossip. 

Then how about the big things in the world? Poli- 





tics? Oh, oh! You might go off the deep end there. . 


Maybe he’s a stuffed shirt or one of those ranting 
reds who try to convert you. Religion? Just as un- 
settling. The state of the nation? Perhaps, but you 
can’t very well go up to him and say, “What do you 
think about balancing the budget?” He might look 
at you wild-eyed and begin to edge away. 

Now, let’s see. Thete’s always that old one, “Have 
you read any good books lately?” That might be all 
right if you know whether he has a book. But you’ll 
soon find out. Then there’s that other one, “Have 
you seen any good movies lately?” He might say, 
“Yes and no.” Then where would you be? 

If you can’t draw him out on the serious, the intel- 
lectual, the artistic topics, what’s left? Well, there’s 
still the frivolous approach. “Do you know how to 
do the Big Apple?” Good, very good. It’s timely and 
popular. Then what? The Big Apple is a dance, after 
all. You do it, you don’t talk about it. 


Well, here you are, and the time has come when 
there’s nothing to do but pull a rabbit out of a hat. 
You wade in: 

“Hello. How are you?” 

“Fine. And you?” 

“Couldn’t be better. I see you’re in the dramatic 
club. Do you like it?” 

“You bet. Do you like to act, too?” 

You throw the ball to him. He tosses it back. 
Pretty soon you are getting along like a house afire. 
Finally he says, “You know, I was scared to death to 
meet you. I didn’t know what to talk about.” Then 
you know the ice is broken. 

It isn’t so easy to know what to talk about with 
a stranger. But you have some chance of making a 
friend if you remember one “don’t.” Don’t be like 
the Hollywood actor who talked about himself for 
two hours, then finally said: “But here, I’ve been 
talking about myself all this time. Now let’s talk 
about you for a change. What did you think of my 
last picture?” 

You don’t have to take all the responsibility for 
the conversation. Let the other fellow carry his 
share, but help him out when he does. Chances are 
he’s as worried as you are, maybe more. Chances 
are, too, that he has something to say, if you find the 
subjects he’s really interested in. 

Conversation is as tricky as tight-rope walking 
blindfolded. With practice, you can do it gracefully 
and make a safe landing. The trick is to use your 
own experiences, not as so many chances for a mon- 
ologue, but as springboards for finding common in- 
terests and raw materials for building up really sig- 
nificant ideas and opinions. Otherwise, you’re in 
danger of turning out to be one of those people who 
can’t wait to say, “Have you heard the one about 
Charlie McCarthy and the horse?” If you do, sooner 
or later people will give you that fishy look and say, 
“Yes, and I heard about Charlie McCarthy and the 
football game. In fact, I’ve got a radio too.” 

High school is a good place to learn how to talk. 
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stand that fliers are a breed of 

their own; nothing like them 
was ever seen before on land or sea; 
they live their own lives; they’re like 
those ants you find under rocks; 
you'll never find them any place else 
put under a rock—that is, at an air- 
port; they have a tendency to stick 
with their own kind, no other kind 
really interests them. You think 
you've heard folks talk shop? Maybe 
you've been to a pretzel-benders’ 
convention or a powwow of knit- 
goods manufacturers, and come away 
sick? You ought to sit in the restau- 
rant at any airport and listen to these 
birds. 

You’d think there was no other 
way of getting around except in an 
airplane, to hear them talk, and that 
there wasn’t any other kind of hu- 
man being alive except the kind 
whose throat gets thick and whose 
heart beats fast at the sound of an 
airplane motor. Ever notice one if he 
was sitting in your house some after- 
noon, calmly talking about the 
weather, and that old familiar drone 
was heard outdoors? If he’s sitting in 
achair by a window, out of polite- 
ness maybe he won’t get out of the 
chair, but he’ll stretch his neck six- 
teen degrees north by west to look 
out of that window, and if he’s not 
near the window, he’ll sort of wander 
toward it and casually stick out his 
head until he gets a look at the ship 
and satisfies his mind about it. And 
if he doesn’t see it, the afternoon will 
be ruined for him. That’s what 
they’re like; they’re not. like other 
people; they have piston rods for 
hearts. Chuck Thomas was one of the 
worst. 


Fes off you’ll have to under- 





Keep Your Nose Down 
By Alvah C. Bessie 


Don’t get the idea Chunk Thomas 
was an aviator; he never was and 
he never will be. He was a hanger-on 
out at the Municipal airport. He was 
four foot ten and built like a block 
of wood, had a crop of straight red 
hair that stuck up off his face a good 
six inches, and a permanent grin. 
Don’t ask me where he came from: I 
don’t know. Don’t ask me how he got 
there; I couldn't tell you. Long as I’ve 
been hanging around that port, he’s 
been there, under everybody’s feet, 
dogging the pilots to take him up, 
managing somehow to get taken up, 
managing somehow to get in his time 
in the air, for all the good it will ever 
do him. Do you know, that guy. had 
something like fifty-six hours of dual 
before he ever soloed; fifty-six hours, 
when the average man who isn’t 
wall-eyed and lacking in a sense of 
balance takes ten. Anyhow, he man- 
aged to get the fifty-six hours of 
dual by paying for it, begging it, bor- 
rowing it and, on one accasion, steal- 
ing it. 

Yes, sir; he crouched down in the 
rear cockpit of Bert Taylor’s Fledg- 
ling one afternoon when Bert was 
going upstairs to put in some time, 
and the first Bert knew of it some- 
thing was freezing the controls, and 
he turned around and saw Chuck sit- 
ting there grinning at him. He 
yanked the throttle back by main 
strength and yelled, “You so-and-so, 
what the such-and-such are you do- 
ing there?” and Chuck yelled back, 
“How about checking me out on some 
straight turns?” Bert was sore as a 
boil, but every time he tried to land 
that nut would freeze the controls 
and not turn them loose till Bert 
promised to take on some altitude. 
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We stood there, our eyes on the red and yellow ship, our heads turning as if on 
as he made turns like he was cutting cornerson a banked race traek. 
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Bert checked him out. Bert never 
cared for Chuck after that. 

But Chuck got in his time. Every- 
body really liked the guy; maybe I 
wasn’t being fair. There is something 
about the guy that the girls call ap- 
pealing. First off, any pilot would be 
flattered by the respectful attention 
Chuck pays the breed. He’ll listen to 
any flier from the crack of dawn to 
the crack of doom; he’ll go out of his 
way to help check a motor (and 
you'll have to admit that’s one thing 
he can do—there’s no one at the 
Municipal airport who can overhaul 
a motor like that boy; maybe I should 
have said so at the start). He’ll warm 
up engines for anybody, spin propel- 
lers, run errands, do the dirtiest work 
you can set him to and come up 
grinning, usually with a request for 
some time in exchange. That’s how 
he gets the time. 

But he’s not an aviator. He never 
could pass the lowest test they give, 
the amateur, even though he’s had 
fifty-six hours of dual instead of ten 
and a couple hundred of solo instead 
of twenty-five. But maybe you don’t 
understand these things. Maybe you 
wonder why they let him take up a 
ship at all. Well, he saw to that. He 
knew darn well he could never pass 
a flight test, so he never came up for 
it. After a time, the boys who run the 
private schools out at the Muni re- 
fused to rent him a ship to take his 
solo time, and they thought they had 
him grounded. 

Well, you don’t know that boy. He 
turned up one day with a truckload 
of spare parts, all that was left of a 
Fleet some unlucky guy had washed 
out over at Roosevelt Field, and he 
spent his nights putting the thing to- 
gether again. It flew. He knew he 
couldn’t pass the test and he knew 
he daren’t take a passenger, so he 
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never asked for the test and he never 
took a passenger, but there is no wav 
to stop a man who holds a student 
pilot’s ticket from going upstairs so 
long as he holds the ticket and has a 
crate to fly. The ticket says “A stu- 
dent pilot may navigate licensed air- 
craft only when engaged in flying in- 
struction.” Well, Chuck’s always 
been engaged in flying instruction. 
It says, “The holder of a student 
license may make solo cross-country 
flights, but while away from home 
airport on such flights shall not 
make landings at an air line’s ter- 
minal or airports where flying meets 
or races are in progress.” He never 
did—yet. Another thing that counts 
in explaining the fact that the guy is 
still flying and isn’t grounded is that 
he’s physically sound; they have to 
renew his student every two years 
so long as he can pass the physical; 
and another thing is that the boys 
like him, but I said that before. You 
can get a long way and do a lot of 
screwy things if folks like you, you 
know that. 

So that explains something. Luck 
explains a lot else. I can remember 
his first solo flight as if it were my 
own. Art Field was instructing him 
at that time; after the fifty-six hours 
of dual, one day Art stepped out and 
sighed and said, “Take it away, 
Chuck,” and Chuck took it. Mary 
McCarthy was at the field that day; 
in fact, that was where she met him. 
She was down from Northampton, 
Massachusetts, where she’d taken her 
nurses’ training, and she was wait- 
ing for the transport to come in from 
Boston. It was her first trip out as a 
hostess on the line. Well, there we 
all stood, and Art stepped out and 
said, “Take it away,” and Chuck 
started the New Standard Trainer 
bumping and rocking across the field. 
We could hear him jerk the throttle 
open as if it were a dresser drawer 
that was stuck, and Art held his 
hands up to his ears; we watched him 
taxi across the field; the tail came up, 
then it came down again, then up 
again; the ship gained speed, running 
across the field in a wide circle; he 
pulled her off the ground and 
promptly set her down again, tail 
first; he pulled her off again and rose 
like a half-waterlogged beam that’s 
been held under water, one wing 
trailing and going cross-wind. He 
got her off and rose so damn fast we 
felt sure he was going to stall and 
crash, but no such luck. We stood 
on the apron there, our eyes glued on 
the red and yellow ship, and our 
heads turning like on a pivot as he 
went around the field, made turns 
like he was cutting corners on a 
banked race track and started com- 
ing in. 

Mary screamed and we watched 


him coming in. That ship landed at 
40-45, and he was diving the wings 
off her, coming in around 90. He 
never leveled off at all, but hit the 
ground with the wheels first, bounced 
thirty feet into the air, yanked back 
on the stick and hung there like he 
was suspended by a wire. I saw him 
tear off his helmet and goggles as if 
he were about to catch a pop fly, and 
the ship settled onto the ground with 
a groan. Mary shrieked again, and 
we all ran out to where he sat, grin- 
ning like an ape. 

He wasn’t rattled; he was cool as a 
cucumber in August and he only 
grinned the more the louder Art 
yelled at him. “That stunk on ice,” 
Art shrieked. “You jerked the 
throttle open; you ran crooked on the 
ground; you climbed crooked and too 
fast; you skidded on the turns; you 
didn’t throttle down coming in; you 
didn’t level off at all; you bounced. 
Now if you ever do that again, push 
the stick forward, coax it with the 
throttle, cut it and land again; don’t 
hang up there like that. Go around 
and do it again,” he said. 

Chuck did. He went around and he 
did everything the same as before, 
and he came in at 85 and hit with the 
landing wheels first, bounced a good 
twenty-five feet in the air and hung 
there like a ham in a cellarway, his 
nose pointed at the top of the Em- 
pire State Building and his tail hang- 
ing like a dead fish. The ship mushed 
down with a thump and we started 
to run out; but that must have been 
just the minute he remembered 
somebody said something about the 
gun, so he jammed it forward all of 
a sudden and took off and was gone 
when we got to where he’d been 
standing. Art bent down and picked 
up the tail skid that had snapped off. 
Mary shrieked. 

Mary could shriek at the slightest 
provocation. She shrieked with joy 
when she saw the transport that first 
day at the field. She was nuts about 
fliers; anything that could take a ship 
off the ground and set it down in con- 
dition to fly again thrilled her pink. 
Nobody could ever figure out what 
she saw in Chuck Thomas, but from 
the start she liked him (we all did 
for that matter), no matter how 
goofy he was and what nutty things 
he did. But if she was crazy about 
fliers, why didn’t she fall for some- 
thing with a pair of wings? Don’t 
ask me; I don’t know. Here I was, 
a man with 1,600 flying hours—well, 
let it ride. Anyhow, she came in 
every afternoon at 3:25 and waved 
at Chuck, who was standing in the 
door of Hangar 5, and helped the pas- 
sengers off, checked them off the list 
and blew a kiss to Chuck, stepped in- 
side the Douglas and was off to Bos- 
ton again. 






She was a cute little kid and he 
hair was as black as Chuck’s was req, 
And no matter how dumb Chuck be. 
haved, she still saw something in him 
that nobody else ever saw. She evep 
excused him the day he borrowed an 
unsuspecting guy’s amphibian, took 
her off the bay out here and landeg 
her on the airport without putting 
down the wheels. But to be perfectly 
honest about it that was the best 
landing the boy ever made; he came 
in perfect; he lost altitude as sweet 
as you could want, kept his wings 
level, leveled her off at the right time 
and settled down as pretty as you 
please on the belly. 

The noise that belly made as he 
stove it is something I will never for- 
get so long as I live and my name is 
Allen Boag. It turned my stomach, 
but Chuck just grinned and the guy 
who belonged to the amphibian came 
out of the hangar as white as a sheet 
and as sore as a pup and took a poke 
at Chuck. Mary shrieked and leaped 
on the guy’s back like a tiger cat, 
yanked him around by his hair, yell- 
ing. 

“How was he to remember about 
the wheels, anyhow? He never flew 
a crate like that before (she got onto 
the slang fast); he’s been flying land 
planes all his life.’’ If you could call 
it flying. 

But I started out to tell a story, and 
I feel like Chuck must have felt on 
that first solo flight. It’s a funny thing. 
There you are in the air, the earth 
*way below you—well, far enough— 
you're a bird and all the other guys 
are bugs crawling around on the field 
and watching you, and you’ve been 
going up and around and down for 
weeks, up and around and down till 
you’d swear there was nothing you 
couldn’t do with the thing, and you 
feel like a bird, soaring above the 
earth, looking down at the people in 
their little cardboard houses, and 
freer than you’ve ever been in your 
life. Life really means something ata 
time like that, and there you are 
soaring on stiff wings and feeling like 
a king until you decide that now 
you’re up, you might as well come 
down and see if you can do it. 

Well, that’s how I feel right now. 
I’ve been off the ground a long time, 
and I’m trying to come in for a decent 
three-point landing, but I’m afraid of 
that stall that comes so easy when 
you've pulled the throttle back and 
lost your forward motion, and every 
air current is a hazard you've got to 
correct for as you come in for a land- 
ing. Pardon my crash. 

Anyhow, the day I’m thinking 
about was punk to begin with. There 
was no wind, the air was dead, and 
there was a light mist and no horizon. 
Another thing to remember is that 
we have no beacon at the field. No ra- 
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dio beam, I mean. Politics. You know? 
The mayor had been trying to get the 
Municipal field accepted as the east- 
ern terminus for the air mail for a 
long time, but the only transport ship 
that ever landed on the Muni was the 
Boston plane. The boys across the 
river had all the pull with the gov- 
ernment, I guess, so rather than 
spend any money till he saw money 
coming in, the mayor never had a 
radio beam installed. The Boston ship 
came in by dead reckoning, plus a 
two - way radio - telephone system 
that never failed to work. Another 
thing in our favor was the fact that 
there was a much lower percentage 
of fog at the Muni than they had 
across the river, and since there 
weren’t a lot of ships coming in— 
only that one a day—a beacon would 
have been a big expense with no re- 
turn. 

Well, about quarter to three Chuck 
comes strolling out of Hangar 5 with 
a couple of grease monkeys behind 
him, wheeling out the Fleet he’d re- 
conditioned. 

“Well, I’m off,” he said. 

“I know it,” I said, “but where are 
you off to this time?” 

“I’m gonna buzz out over New 
York,” he said, “and hang around 
somewhere over Spuyten Duyvil till 
I see Mary’s ship coming in and es- 
cort it.” 

“That'll be a big help, I’m sure,” 
I said. “The boys in No. 1 have al- 
ways been yapping about having no- 
body to meet ’em; they’re sort of 
lonesome. Seeing you waiting there 
will give them a lot of courage.” 

“Aw,” Chuck said, grinning, 
“you're kidding.” Fancy that! Any- 
how, he climbed into the cockpit like 
he was Clyde Pangborn about to 
make a transatlantic hop, or maybe 
Lee Gehlbach going out to dive-test a 
ship. 

“Off,” he says to the grease mon- 
key, and the kid said, “Contact.” 

“Contact,” Chuck says, and the kid 
spun the prop, the motor coughed 
and caught on and the kid had to 
jump for it because the dumb fool 
had left the’ throttle at more than 
halfway open and the ship rolled for- 
ward like it was chasing him. 

“Hey!” I yelled. “Warm it up, you 
fool! Warm it up!” But he couldn’t 
hear me, or maybe he didn’t want to 
hear me. He waved his arm and tax- 
ied out onto the runway, shoved the 
throttle open the rest of the way and 
started hell-bent for leather toward 
the bay. I thought he’d never pick the 
thing off the concrete, and from 
where I was standing I could see that 
he must have been able to see the 
ground over the nose; he had the nose 
down that far. I watched, and then 
the ship jumped into the air like a 
jack rabbit, went into a steep climb- 
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ing turn, and I closed my eyes. More 
amateurs have been killed that way 
than any other, you know, especially 
when they take off with a cold motor, 
but God was kind to that Lucky 
Lindy of ours; nothing ever hap- 
pened to him. In the four years he’d 
been flying, he’d broken every rule 
the Bureau of Air Commerce could 
sit up nights thinking up, as well as 
every rule for safe and easy flying. 
He’d come in and cut off guys taking 
off; he’d take off and cut off guys 
coming in; he’d make his jerky take- 
offs and landings, loops and rolls and 
spins as though he were handling a 
pneumatic drill instead of a sensitive 
piece of machinery that might come 
apart in his hands. He was like the 
drunk who can fall out of windows 
without spraining an ankle. Maybe 
God was saving him for Mary Mc- 
Carthy (that’s bitterness for you). 
Anyhow, when I opened my eyes, 
he was way upstairs and streaking 
for lower Manhattan, and I went 
back inside Hangar 5 to finish setting 
the valves on Doc Matthews’ mono- 
coupe. When I got through and came 
out it was dark outside, and right 
away my heart went into my throat. 
The soup was rolling in from off 


the bay like nothing you’ve ever 
seen; in ten minutes you couldn’t see 
fifteen feet in front of your face. I 
wasn’t worried about Chuck; he’d 
drop through it somewhere; and if he 
didn’t, he could always bail out and 
land on the Rainbow Room in 
Radio City. But No. 1 was coming in 
from Boston with Mary McCarthy 
and some fourteen passengers. I ran 
to the operations office, and was just 
in time to hear the dispatcher saying, 
“Calling Flight One; Muni calling 
Flight One; Muni calling Fight One,” 
and hear the transport answer: 
“Flight One calling Muni; Flight One 
calling Muni,” “All right, Flight 
One,” the dispatcher said. He looked 
up at me and shook his head. 

“How is it?’ No. 1 said. 

“Bad,” the dispatcher said; “try 
Newark.” 

Fifteen minutes later the voice 
came again saying, “No luck at New- 
ark, zero-zero.” There was a pause, 
and then it came. “I’ve got a leak,” 
the voice said, like you or I might say, 
“T had a flat tire yesterday.” The dis- 
patcher whistled. I felt sick. 

“I got enough to get in,” the voice 
said, “and nothing more.” Then we 
didn’t hear from him again for a time. 
We looked outdoors; you couldn't see 
the apron; we shook our heads and 
the dispatcher said, “What about it, 
One? Muni calling One,” but there 
was no answer. He sat at the mike 
and I went outdoors. A bunch of the 
boys were standing around, huddled 
close together like I imagine people 
stand when they’re expecting an air 
raid. They looked pretty glum, and 
scuffed the gravel with their toes. 
They cocked their heads and listened, 
and then the dispatcher raised the 
window of the office and we could see 
his white face framed in the dark 
square. His mouth opened and he 
said, “He’s coming in. He’s going to 
hang around till just before she conks 
and try it. I called the hospital. They 
got four ambulances coming out 
now.” 

We looked at each other ard looked 
at the ground. We cocked our heads 
to listen, and we could hear the two 
Wasps droning overhead. A nutty 
phrase kept going through my head, 
“So near but yet so far,” I kept hear- 
ing; “so near but yet so far.” I thought 
of Mary McCarthy, and I felt pretty 
sick. We bit our lips and nearly 
busted our eyes looking and looking 
and seeing nothing but that gray 
stuff everywhere, in front, around 
us, overhead, stuff that meant death. 
“Nuts to it,” I said. The other boys 
looked at me and looked away. “Keep 
your nose down,” Art Shields said. 

Then we heard it; over the drone of 
the Wasps we heard the Fleet, and we 
started running out onto the field. 

(Continued on page 36) 














What EveryYoung Secretary Should Know 


The First of a Series of Practical Pointers on Office Jobs 


6“ ISS Smith!” 
“Yes, Mr. Allen?” 
“Who is this William 


Bradley? Did I ever meet him?” 
“Uh—I don’t know, Mr. Allen.” 
“He says he’s from the Allegehany 

Motor Company. Have we had any 

correspondence with them lately?” 

“Uh — I don’t remember, Mr. 
Allen.” 

By now Mr. Allen is tearing his 
hair and perhaps wondering why he 
has a secretary at all. Of course, Miss 
Smith can take rapid dictation, and 
her letters are reasonably neat. But 
she never seems to remember details. 
Yet he has heard her chatting with 
the other girls, repeating word for 
word what Charlie McCarthy said 
to Claudette Colbert last Sunday on 
the radio. He shrugs his shoulders 
and as he gets back to work, subcon- 
sciously wonders whether he’ll ever 
find a secretary to suit him. 

Obviously, what Miss Smith lacks 
is interest in her job. I’m sorry for 
her, mostly because she is missing 
the fun and excitement not only of 


watching the wheels go ’round, but. 


also of helping to make them go. 


Maybe you, yourself, will be able 
to suit Mr. Allen, and you can see that 
you will have a much better chance 
to do so if you are vitally interested 
in your work. But by now, I suspect, 
you’re knitting your brow and mum- 
bling to yourself, “How do I get the 
job in the first place? What shall I 
say to him when he interviews me?” 


Your first interview, you will find, 
is one time when first impressions do 
count. Very important, more so than 
you think or than Mr. Allen will ad- 
mit, is your personal appearance. By 
all means be neatly and simply 
dressed, and don’t conceal your fresh 
young face behind a mask of cos- 
metics. Bosses are usually easily irri- 
tated by the unpleasant sight of a 
flashy or untidy secretary. If you ap- 
pear so at your first meeting (or any 
time thereafter, in fact) Mr. Allen 
will not be pleased. He’s a very par- 
ticular man! 





By Natalie B. Baker 


Experience, they say, is the best 
teacher, but this doesn’t necessarily 
mean that you can’t profit by the exper- 
iences of others as well as by your own. 
With this in mind the editors of Scholas- 
tic have asked several people with 
responsible positions to tell you what 
your fuiure bosses want and expect of 
you when you go out to find a place in 
the business world. Here you will learn 
the value and application of what you’ve 
been learning in school. This applies not 
only to obvious things like the careful 
use of knowledge you’ve gained in the 
classroom, but includes advice «about 
what to do and what not to do in making 
yourself valuable to the boss. 

Miss Natalie B. Baker, the author of 
the first article in the series, has had 
several years of secretarial experience 
with big corporations. At present she is 
secretary to Mr. L. H. Titterton, Manager 
of the Script Division of the National 
Broadcasting System. 








Of course, you must have as a 
prime requisite stenographic and 
typing ability. We’ll take that for 
granted. But, in addition, you must 
have confidence in your ability. When 
Mr. Allen asks you, as he undoubt- 
edly will, if you’re a good stenogra- 
pher, don’t stammer with embarrass- 
ment, but speak right up and say that 
you are. Remember that you’re not 
playing a game; you’re trading your 
ability for the salary he will pay. 

Answer his questions frankly and 
to the point. Don’t waste his time 
with long rambling explanations. 
Give him the information he seeks 
quickly, looking him straight in the 
eye. Make him feel you’re very much 
interested in the type of work you’ll 
do. Don’t let salary consideration 
dominate your attitude, yet manage 
to convey the impression that you 
hope to become indispensable and 
will naturally be worth more money. 
Try to appear composed, even though 
you may feel that your teeth are 
rattling in your head. Above all, 
don’t apologize for your nervousness; 
it will only sound like a poor alibi. 
Mr. Allen is only human, and he 
expects you to be a little scared. Let 
him see how well you act in this 
emergency. Chances are you'll get 
the job! 

After you have celebrated and 
told your friends about landing your 
first job, I suggest that you sit down 
in some corner and meditate on the 
following “do’s” and “don’ts”. The 
first thing that will trip you up is 
nervousness—so, the first “don’t” is 
—don’t be nervous! 

I shall never forget the two weeks 


I suffered in my first position. Yes, 
I left at the end of that period out of 
sheer exhaustion. I had finished sec- 
retarial school with an excellent 
knowledge of stenography and typ- 
ing, but my training had not included 
a course on “How Not To Be Nervous 
on Your First Job.” My stenographic 
ability was of no use whatever, I 
found, since my hand shook every 
time my employer started to dictate, 
I made a great many errors. When I 
answered the telephone, even though 
the proper replies were clear in my 
mind, I found it most difficult to speak 
coherently. And I could never catch 
people’s names. 

I really don’t know how to advise 
you specifically on the subject of ner- 
vousness except that you must not 
let yourself become easily excited or 
agitated, even during the first few 
days in your new position. Mr. Allen 
will realize that you are unfamiliar 
with the work. If he dictates too 
quickly, don’t ever take a chance and 
skip parts of what he says. He finds 
it much easier to repeat what you’ve 
missed while he is dictating the let- 
ter than he will hours later when you 
hand him the letter—interspersed 
with blank spaces. If you find his dic- 
tation too rapid, take a notebook at 
home and practice with the radio for 
shorthand speed. I have known men 
who speed up with a new gir] just to 
test her ability and reactions. Don’t 
burst into tears—ask him to kindly 
slow down. After a few days you will 
become accustomed to his pace. 
Never, never become panicky! By 
the time you regain consciousness the 
whole letter has been dictated and 
you are far behind. In such a case, 


you can do nothing but confess, and « 


trust to his good nature. If this hap- 
pens too often, don’t be surprised to 
find yourself looking for another 
position. 

Another way to lose a new job is 
through poor spelling. If you are by 
nature a good speller, you are very 
fortunate. But good or bad, you are 
sure to be stumped now and then by 
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the spelling or meaning of a word. 
Don’t bother the others in the office 
for such information. Besides hav- 
ing their own work to do, they may 
advise you incorrectly. You should 
be supplied with a good standard dic- 
tionary for this purpose, and I strong- 
ly recommend constant reference to 
it. If Mr. Allen uses “big” words, you 
may be reasonably certain that he 
will repeat them from time to time. 
As you look up each word in the dic- 
tionary, learn it thoroughly, add it to 
your own vocabulary, and your dif- 
ficulties will decrease as time goes on. 


The secretarial courses we take in 
school cannot possibly teach us just 
how to deal with the little peculiari- 
ties of individual employers. As an 
instance, My own boss, who was 
brought up and educated in England, 
pronounces every-day words in an 
unfamiliar manner, and in addition, 
Ihave had to cope with his pet British 
phrases. At first I thought I’d never 
be able to understand everything he 
said, and sometimes it seemed al- 
most impossible to simultaneous- 
ly adjust ears, mind and notes to his 
dictation. I’m somewhat accustomed 
to his terminology now, and I try 
very hard to resist the temptation to 
translate his phrasing into good solid 
business “American.” (My friends 
tell me that I have even adopted 
many of his pet phrases to my own 
speech!) Even if your Mr. Allen does 
not dictate what you have been 
taught is correct business phraseol- 
ogy, you’d better just string along 
with him. 


Most important, of course, are the 








typewritten results of Mr. Allen’s 
dictation. Whether it’s a letter, a 
lengthy article, or just a rough draft, 
your typing must be painstakingly 
neat at all times, well centered on the 
page, even in touch, and without ap- 
parent erasures. Quality is more im- 
portant than quantity! You'll find 
quantity on the increase as the days 
80 by. If Mr. Allen neglects to men- 
tion commas, periods or paragraphs 
in his dictation, he does not mean 
you to leave them out. Don’t be too 
lavish with commas; they often serve 
only to clutter up the page. Insert 
them at most only where there is a 
Natural pause in the readng of a 
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sentence; comma sense is common 
sense! And brush up a few essentials 
of punctuation in one of the several 
good manuals available. Your com- 
mon sense should tell you when a 
sentence is completed, but it is usu- 
ally best to insert your periods during 
dictation, and make sure that your 
understanding of what belongs in the 
various sentences agrees with that of 
the man who is dictating. As for para- 
graphing, it is safe to judge that a 
new paragraph should start where 
one main thought ends and another 
begins. 

How are you going to handle Mr. 
Allen’s grammatical érrors? In the 
past I’ve often hesitated before 
changing the tense of verbs as dic- 
tated or switching a phrase around 
to make better sense But experience 
has taught me that when a man is 
dictating, he stops so often to think 
what to say next that he sometimes 
loses track of minor details of sen- 
tence structure. Keeping a clear 
train of thought is more important 
to him than adhering to correct gram- 
mar. Changing what the boss has dic- 
tated is a delicate procedure, lest he 
point a finger at you and say, “Look 
here—this isn’t what I said at all.” 
Here is a rigid rule: don’t ever 
change what Mr. Allen has dictated 
unless you are absolutely certain that 
his grammar was definitely incor- 
rect, and that the change you make 
does not alter or distort his original 
meaning. 

Keep eyes and ears open at all 
times. Specifically, try to remember 
names, faces, and details of conver- 
sation. Become thoroughly familiar 
with files of correspondence. In a 
very short time, you will have most 
of the pertinent facts at your finger- 
tips, and you will be able to readily 
answer telephone inquiries intelli- 
gently, and even handle routine cor- 
respondence yourself. Try to culti- 
vate what my boss calls “secretarial 
sense,” a kind of second sight which 
tells you beforehand what Mr. Allen 
is going to want, and to have it ready 
for him even before he asks for it. 
This facility comes with experience 
through careful study of his habits 
and needs, and makes the difference 
between “secretary” and “stenogra- 
pher.” But if you are overanxious 
and push in his face things he doesn’t 
want, he may become impatient and 





cross with you. So let this quality de- 
velop in you gradually, as you be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with 
your job. 

Although you may have an excel- 
lent-memory, I suggest that you write 
down all messages immediately and 
place them on Mr. Allen’s desk where 
he will see them when he returns. 
In addition, point them out to him 
before he buries them under other 
papers. Then, he will have no basis 
to accuse you (as sometimes eyen 
the most affable Mr. Allen may) of 
having neglected to tell him that Mr. 
So-And-So called, for you will have 
the indisputable weight of written 
evidence in your defense. 

Always try to arrive on time; pre- 
ferably a little early. Mr. Allen likes 
to feel that you are industrious and 
interested enough to do so. Also, 
you'll have time to clean up the pesky 
little details which you had “put off 
till tomorrow” the day before. And 
don’t be a “5 o’clock”’ girl. If you try 
to be one, you won’t get away with 
it—and if you aren't, you'll get much 
more consideration in the long run. 

Just because the boss has a big 
heart and a mild disposition, don’t 
tack a half hour to your lunch period 
each day. You may think you're get- 
ting away with it, but believe me, he 
won't like it! If you really need some 
extra time, explain briefly that 
there’s a sale around the corner that 
you simply can’t miss, and he’ll laugh 
and tell you to go right ahead but 
don’t spend too much. Or if you’re 
seeing your rich uncle off to Hono- 
lulu, most Mr. Allens will be anxious 








for you not to miss the boat. But— 
don’t let it happen too often! 


When Mr. Allen tells a funny story, 
by all means join in the laughter; 
the average employer expects a nor- 
mal response to what he says. But 
don’t feel that you have to be a “Yes” 
girl. Always try to listen carefully 
and answer him intelligently, partic- 
ularly if he requests your advice on 
a problem. It may help him to think 
aloud, and if you have something 
constructive to offer, he will welcome 
your comments. But be certain first 
that your reasoning is logical. On the 
other hand, if you’ve learned through 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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in a score of nations black 

smoke is curling skyward. It 
pours out from the factories that are 
feverishly turning out armaments 
in preparation for the next world 
war. Plants that should be manu- 
facturing the necessities of life are 
closed, but the roaring fabricators of 
instruments of death are working, 
in many cases, 24 hours a day. While 
children went hungry and old peo- 
ple lived in destitution, the 
nations spent twelve thou- 
sand million dollars during 
1937 for means to kill, to 
destroy, and to uproot 
what civilization is left in 
the world. 

While countries are 
bankrupting themselves to 
pay for expensive arma- 
ments, strange and sinis- 
ter philosophies are turn- 
ing men’s minds from peace 
and constructive effort to 
hatred and fanaticism. The 
democratic ideals that we 
took for granted less than 
a decade ago are being at- 
tacked on myriad fronts. 
Democracy is fighting with 
its back to the wall; it is 
fighting to survive in the 
few great nations that still 
support it today. In the 
other nations, tyranny, 
militarism and dictatorship 
hold the initiative. This 
world of ours which has 
been called the “lunatic 
asylum of the planets” 
seems bent upon its own 
destruction. What is the 
key to this situation? What 
is motivating this mad 
plunge toward universal 
destruction? 

The key to the world sit- 
uation today is Germany. The man 
who holds that key is the ex-Aus- 
trian, Adolf Hitler. It may seem an 
over-simplification to say that the 
danger of a war that will destroy civ- 
ilization is largely in the hands of 
one man. Yet I believe that is true. 
I believe that the Third Reich of Hit- 
ler and his Nazis represents the gen- 
erating force of the armament race, 
the fear of war and the headlong 
rush toward an international explo- 
sion. For it is Germany which heads 
the alliance of aggressor nations. It 
is Germany which leads Italy, Japan 
and the lesser belligerent countries. 

It seems fantastic to believe that a 


Fa: thousands of chimneys 


By Henry C. Wolfe 


Service on the French and Italian 
fronts during the World War, work with 
the Hoover relief commission in Russia, 
and reconstruction duties in the Far East, 
have admirably qualified Henry C. Wolfe 
to write with authority on European con- 


ditions. Back from his annual trip to- 


Central Europe, Mr. Wolfe is completing 
work on his forthcoming book, The Ger- 


man Octopus, which will be published in 
April by Doubleday, Doran. Mr. Wolfe 
has lectured widely in the United States, 
and has had articles published in Cur- 
rent History, Harpers, and The Nation. 





Hitler during his latest speech before the Reichstag in 
which he denounced democracies in general and Great 
Britain in particular. Seated above him is General Goering. 


nation like Germany, which has few 
natural resources, and almost no 
money to buy raw materials abroad, 
can defy the world. And yet it is no 
more fantastic than the fact that a 
former Austrian paper - hanger, a 
man who twenty years ago was only 
a corporal in the German army, to- 
day dominates the proudest military 
caste in the Western world, that of 
the Prussian officers. Only fourteen 
years ago Europe was still laughing 
at the spectacle of a revolution start- 
ed in a Munich beer hall by an ab- 
surd fellow who wore a Charlie 
Chaplin mustache. The name Hitler 
in those days connoted a sort of buf- 






Hitler Challenges the World 


foon, an inferior man so puffed up 
with his own ego that he thought he 
could overthrow the German repub- 
lican government. How grotesque it 
seemed! But today, Hitler, who was 
once regarded as a joke, casts a sin- 
ister shadow of disaster over the 
entire map of Europe. 

Yes, this is the man who thun- 
dered his defiance to the world from 
the Kroll Opera House in Berlin on 
February 20. Millions of people lis- 
tened in fear. There was 
joy in Rome and Tokio, 
There was consternation in 
London and Paris, fear in 
Vienna and Prague, dis- 
may in Washington. For 
the man with the hard, 
strident voice who shouted 
to his hand-picked Reichs- 
tag was not rendering even 
lip service to peace. He was 
threatening his little dem- 
ocratic neighbor, the Re- 
public of Czechoslovakia; 
he was proclaiming Ger- 
many’s right to interfere in 
the domestic affairs of 
every country where there 
is a Teutonic minority. 

The overwhelming irony 
of this situation lies in the 
fact that little more than 
five years ago Germany 
was a pacifistic republic. 
The men who founded that 
democratic government at 
Weimar, in the days that 
followed the close of the 
World War, were liberals. 
They wanted to live in 
peace with their neighbors. 
They had been persecuted 
Acme by the reactionaries of the 
Kaiser’s empire. They had 
been elbowed off sidewalks 
by swaggering, sabre-rat- 
tling young Prussian lieu- 
tenants. German defeat had given 
these Social Democrats the oppor- 
tunity to found a democracy in the 
place of the militaristic regime that 
the United States fought in 1917 and 
1918. 

You might think that the Allies 
would have welcomed the advent of 
a liberal German government dédi- 
cated to the proposition that mili- 
tarism and autocracy must be re- 
placed by peace and freedom. But 
that did not happen. The tragedy of 
the post-war era was the Allied 
treatment of the German Republic. 
Short-sighted imperialists in the Al- 
lied nations refused the Second 
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Reich concessions that would have 
helped the German democrats with- 
stand the attacks of the German re- 
actionaries. I was in Germany dur- 
ing the inflation period that came to 
a climax in 1923. In those terrible 
days a single potato cost millions and 
millions of marks. When one Ameri- 
can dollar finally brought more than 
three trillion (no, not billion) marks, 
beggars would not accept a mere 
million marks. There was nothing 
that one could buy with such small 
change. The stage was being set for 
Hitler. 

The Allied nations which refused 
to make concessions to liberal Ger- 
many must now live under the guns 
of a powerfully armed Nazi dicta- 
torship. The Allies refused to allow 
the democratic Reich to increase its 
army. At the same time, they refused 
to cut down their own vast military 
establishments. Today, as French- 
men look across the Rhine, they see 
a Germany which has subordinated 
every phase of life—even religion— 
to militarism. When the German 
housewife or the school-child puts 
potato parings into the little card- 
board pig in the kitchen, it is part 
of the program to make Germany 
the greatest military power in the 
world. When Frenchmen gaze into 
the skies over the peaceful, vine- 
yard - covered Rhineland they see 
Germany’s great winged monsters 
dominating the air. The planes are 
part of the gigantic air armada be- 
ing established by the Reich’s Num- 
ber Two Nazi, Field Marshal Her- 
mann Goering. 

German farmers are notified that 
unless they produce the quota of 
food prescribed by the Ministry of 
Economics, they must get off their 
farms and give their ancestral acres 
to better producers. Germany must 
have more food, because soldiers 
cannot fight so well when they are 
hungry. From the cradle to the grave 
all people in Germany are conscript- 
ed to labor for one consuming pur- 
pose—to build the mightiest army 
the world has ever known. And just 
what do Hitler and his Nazis pro- 
pose to do with this army? 


Hitler’s Foreign Program 


The answer sounds so fantastic 
that it seems scarcely believable. It 
sounds like some fable invented by 
enemies of the German people to 
make other nations hate Hitler and 
his regimented country. But unfor- 
tunately it is not a fable. It is the 
stim truth. And the man who has 
formulated Germany’s imperialistic 
ambitions is none other than the 
Fuehrer, Adolf Hitler. For while he 
Was a prisoner in the fortress of 

berg serving a sentence for his 

“beer hall revolution,” he wrote a 
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book called “Mein Kampf” in Eng- 
lish, “My Struggle.” In this strange 
volume, now called the Nazi Bible, 
Hitler boldly outlined the grandiose 
program that he intends to follow in 
world affairs. As German dictator he 
has been carrying out this program. 
The Fuehrer’s actions since he be- 
came Chancellor on January 30, 
1933, have demonstrated that the 
words of “Mein Kampf” express his 
policies today as accurately as then. 

If Hitler’s program dealt merely 
with German internal affairs, we 
might be indifferent to the situation. 
But the Nazi ambitions are so colos- 
sal, so worldwide in their scope, that 
no nation on earth can afford to be 
uninterested. For Hitler is bidding 
for world power. He plans to become 
master of Europe as a stepping-stone 
to an imperialism greater than any 
conceived by Alexander the Great, 
Caesar or Napoleon. Hitler and his 
followers believe that a long stride 
has already been taken toward Nazi 
hegemony of Europe. They can point 
to the sensational change that has 
been wrought by the Fuehrer in five 
years. He has trampled treaties un- 
der his feet; he has built up a pow- 
erful army; he has made himself 


feared abroad; he has attracted al- 
lies and near-allies once favorable 
to the Western democracies. And he 
has humiliated the democracies. For 
every retreat by France and Britain 
has encouraged Hitler to demand 
more. His appetite feeds on victory. 


The Problem of Minorities 


Some times Americans make the 
mistake of thinking that each Euro- 
pean nation is composed of citizens 
of one nationality. If that were 
true, the European political situa- 
tion would be less complex. If all 
Germans lived in Germany; if all 
Hungarians lived in Hungary, how 
many international problems would 
cease to exist. We would then not 
hear of “unredeemed territories”: 
we would not hear of injustices suf- 
fered by minorities at the hands of 
majorities. But look at an ethnic map 
of Europe. The splotches of color 
look as if they had been dabbed on 
by a blind-folded cartographer. Few, 
if indeed any, countries of the Con- 
tinent are inhabited by only one 
people. 

The German minorities are scat- 
tered over Europe from Alsace-Lor- 
raine in the west to the Volga in the 
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New York Times 


This map, entitled “Deutsches Grenzland In Not” (German Frontier Districts in Dis- 
tress) is Nazi propaganda distributed to German schools as a lesson in geography. 
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Influence of the Rome-Berlin “Axes” 


east, from the Gulf of Finland in the 
north to Serbia in the south. Now 
Hitler, remember, claims that he has 
the right to interfere in every coun- 
try where there is a German minor- 
ity. He has said so repeatedly. He 
said it again in his speech in Berlin 
on February 20. The little state of 
Austria—the Fuehrer’s birthplace— 
is inhabited by Teutonic people. One 
of the early major objectives of Hit- 
ler’s program, therefore, has been 
the incorporation of Austria within 
the borders of the Third Reich. That 
the majority of Austrians do not 
want to be governed by the Nazis 
makes not the slightest difference to 
the Fuehrer. As soon as he came to 
power, he set to work to seize Aus- 
tria. In 1934, his plots in Austria re- 
sulted in a brief and unsuccessful 
revolution in Vienna that not only 
brought assassination to the Aus- 
trian Chancellor, but almost threw 
Europe into a general war. 

When I was in Austria last Sep- 
tember there were rumors of im- 
pending trouble with Hitler. In the 
cafés it was whispered that soon the 
black swastika of the Nazis would 
fly triumphantly over the capital of 
the little, land-locked mountain 
state. I had the privilege of a talk 
with Chancellor Schuschnigg in his 
private office at the Federal Chan- 
cellery. Impressed though I was with 
his calm courage, I left Austria with 
the conviction that the odds against 
him were very great. He is confront- 
ed on the outside by an enemy ten 
times as numerous as his own pop- 
ulation. And within his country 
there is a strong Nazi movement pro- 
moted by Germany. On February 12 
the world was shocked tc hear that 
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Dr. Schuschnigg was paying a visit 
to Hitler at the latter’s mountain re- 
treat in Bavaria. 

Dr. Schuschnigg was compelled, 
under threat of a German invasion 
of Austria, to take Nazi sympathiz- 
ers into his cabinet. That actually is 
the beginning of the end of bona- 
fide Austrian independence. Like 
the Arab’s camel which got its nose 
under the tent and soon owned tent 
and all, the Nazis who are entering 
the Austrian government are the ad- 
vance guard of the Nazis who will 
govern Austria. Perhaps there will 
not be an armed attack by Germany. 
It probably will not be necessary. 
Hitler plans to control Austria 
through the medium of his satraps 
who are being foisted upon the Aus- 
trian people. That is what the Nazis 
call ‘peaceful penetration.” But the 
Austrians who do not subscribe to 
Hitlerism will find it no more peace- 
ful than did the unfortunate German 
liberals who were thrown into con- 
centration camps five years ago. 

When you think of Austria, do you 
think of a colored area on a map? 
Or do you think of a smiling country 
of rugged mountains, lovely flower- 
dotted highland valleys, friendly 
children, singing peasants, medieval 
villages, hospitable people, and the 
romantic Danube? Do you think of 
beautiful Vienna, the waltz city, 
once the gayest capital in Europe? 
Do you think of the great University 
of Vienna, whose medical school is 
renowned throughout the world? Do 
you think of the art, literature, the 
music and the high degree of cul- 
ture and civilization that flourished 
in this ancient capital of the Aus- 
trian people? Do you think of Salz- 
burg, the musical capital of the 
world, nestling in the winding val- 
ley of the Salzbach? Do you think 
of a gentle, tolerant people who want 
to be left peacefully to themselves? 


Idyllic Austria Doomed 


Someone has said that if Austria 
did not exist, it would be necessary 
to invent her. That is merely one 
way of saying that Europe and the 
world need the balance-wheel of an 
independent Austria. Yet the Aus- 
tria that we have known is doomed. 


Adolf Hitler has passed sentence. 


upon this old, old country located 
in the heart of Europe. Today, the 
Fuehrer moves against Austria; to- 
morrow, emboldened by still another 
victory, he will strike at the inde- 
pendence of other nations. For, after 
all, Austria is only one fragment of 
the vast empire that Hitler wants. 
Just north of Austria is the Czech- 
oslovak Republic that has aptly been 
called an “island of democracy in a 
sea of dictatorships.” When Hitler 
strikes his mortal blow at Austria, 
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ne is indirectly attacking the Czech 
If you will look at a map of By 
rope, you will see that part of Czech. 
oslovakia is wedged in between the 
Nazi jaws of Austria and Ge 

And inside Czechoslovakia there ane 
more than three million Teutons, A}. 
though these Teutons are Czecho. 
slovak citizens, the Fuehrer claims 
the right to interfere, to tell the 
Czechoslovak Government what it 
shall do. In his speech on February 
20, Hitler uttered threats against the 
Czechs that were not less ominous 
because they were veiled. Every ob- 
server whom I know expects trouble 
between the Reich and Czechoslo- 
vakia. And most of them believe that 
Czechoslovakia will go down to de- 
feat, unless her allies live up to their 
promises to go to her assistance. That 
would, of course, mean a general 
war in Europe. But if no one is will- 
ing to fight to save the Czechs, then 
Hitler’s Third Reich will rule Europe 
unchallenged. 

Few authorities think that civili- 
zation can survive another major 
conflict. That is the real reason back 
of the continued surrenders by the 
Western democracies. They believe 
that victory in such a conflict would 
be so costly as to be worthless. They 
fear that victor and vanquished alike 
would go down to ruin. They fear 
that what little remains of freedom 
and democracy in the world today 
would be destroyed. That attitude 
works to the advantage of Hitler and 
Mussolini, dictators who are willing 
to stake everything on the turn ofa 
diplomatic card. 

Yet some day the Western democ- 
racies, if they wish to live, will have 
to take a stand. They will have to 
say to Herr Hitler and Signor Mus- 
solini, “This far, but no farther!” The 
danger is that the dictators, drunk 
with easy diplomatic victories, will 
take the fatal step to war. Then it 
will be too late for anybody to turn 
back. For it must be kept constantly 
in mind that a dictator holds his po- 
sition by prestige. If he loses his 
prestige, he will certainly lose his 
job, perhaps his head. And so he 
risks everything to preserve his 
prestige. He struts, threatens and 
bullies his opponents. He gambles 
with his peoples’ lives and risks the 
criminal folly of war. 

We are living in one of the most 
important eras of history. Future 
historians may compare it with the 
time that immediately preceded the 
fall of the Roman Empire. It is the 
most critical period since those su- 
per-charged months that preceded 
July, 1914. Keep your eyes on Naa 
Germany, for events of the coming 
year may exert a decisive influence 
on the coming century. 
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happy medium to be 
found in the business of 
Color, Inc. 

You can study the 
spectrum until you fade 
into a spectre, but unless 
you learn to incorporate 
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e6 HERE. I have it. Roy G. 
Biv,” says Julie triumph- 


antly, as Paris Green, the 
boy next-door, darts into the Capulet 
domicile for his regular late-after- 
noon pop call. “Thank you for re- 
minding me of him.” 

“Any little thing to oblige a lady,” 
responds Paris, who thinks he is the 
mode of the moment. “But who is this 
Roy G. Biv? He must be Robert Tay- 
lor’s understudy, since I feature in 
the picture.” 

“Does this look like a movie mag- 
azine I’m reading?” asks Julie, hold- 
ing aloft her science book. “Roy G. 
Biv is the gentleman whose name 
represents every color in the rain- 
bow. Red, orange, yellow—Green— 
Blue, indigo, violet. Roy G. Biv. Get 
the idea?” 

“Well, yes,” says Paris, falling into 
the seine, “but where do I come in? 
I think you’d better have your head 
examined.” 

“And you’d better have ONLY 
your head examined,” flashes Julie. 
“From your neck down you’re Roy 
G. Biv in person. Purplish shirt, yel- 
low and green tie, blue trousers, 
brown and orange socks, and I think 
I see red in that sweater. What hap- 
pened to indigo?” 

“When did you get to be an author- 
ity on men’s wear?” storms Paris in a 
violet rage. “I suppose you think 
you’re a rhapsody in blue, but to me 
you’re September in the rain. Blue 
sweater, blue skirt, blue socks, blue 
shoes. Where’s the ray of sunshine? 
oe look like a dark cloud passing 

y.” 

Two schools of thought, evidently, 
and both need a lesson in color. Julie 
is certainly correct in her criticism of 
Roy G. Biv and Co., but Paris has is- 
sued a fashion decree in his dislike 
of monotones. The answer is a blessed 
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colors, you may look like 
the flags of many nations 
rolled into one. Develop 
an eye for color. Look at 
your fine- feathered 
friends and decide 
whether their plumage is 
brilliant as a peacock or 
dull as a sparrow. Study the flowers 
in the garden. They never go wrong. 
No black-eyed Susan would unfold 
in a navy blue skirt nor would a 
Sweet William turn up in a turtle 
neck sweater of zebra stripes. Watch 
the department store advertisements 
and fashion columns for the latest 
color flashes, but don’t translate the 
printed word into your Easter bon- 
net until you check on the dyes used 
in the eggs. The story may read “pink 
and red _ successfully combined,” 
but if you could read between the 
lines you would probably discover 
the secret of its success is a soft shade 
of pink with red as in beet root, not 
red as in tomatoes. 


Coloraturas 


Take yourself and your mirror in 
hand. Decide your type and chart 
your course accordingly. If you are a 
real blonde, with goldie locks, a 
peaches and cream complexion, and 
big, blue eyes, let pastels and true 
colors be your daily diet. Perhaps 
you’d like to play Scarlett O’Hara, 
but you’d be better in the role of 
Alice Blue-gown. Wear pink, nile or 
tree green, heavenly blue, aquama- 
rine and canary yellow. Black, brown 
and gray will give you one leg to 
stand on, but add a kick with the 
other by a sidestep into a color. If 
you are a sallow blonde, with dark 
skin, don’t turn pale-as-a-ghost in 
gray or dead-white, without a splash 
of color to revive you. 

If you are a deep brunette, plunge 
into the sea of bright colors, but one 
bold stroke at a time—no dog-pad- 
dling with every color in the rain- 
bow. Black and brown are as good as 
gold for basic values, but better if 
combined with gold, bright green, or 
red to increase the value of the out- 
fit. 


BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


ROY G. BIV & CO., or COLOR INC. 
By Gay Head 


The tell-tale locks of the red-head 
may be either a success story or a 
not-worth-a-dime novelty, for she 
can wear unusual colors to advan- 
tage, if her choice is wise. She is a 
perfect setting for emerald green, 
amethyst and sapphire; she is of the 
favored few who can wear chartreuse 


‘or pistachio green, aquamarine, gold, 


and russet brown; but if she doesn’t 
watch her p’s and r’s (pinks and 
reds) she may look like a bad case of 
indigestion. 


Even Tenors 


Boys may boast of immunity to 
fashion, but they had best look to 
their mirrors before dashing out into 
the world of color. If you fall into a 
suit, wear the last shirt, any old tie, 
two socks and two shoes, you’re fully 
clothed, but not well-dressed—not 
by a wrong shot. Color is seen in the 
men’s wear section today as much as 
in milady’s salon, even though a coat 
of many loud colors is still a horse- 
blanket. A pin stripe of color is a good 
thing but a barber’s pole is never 
found in the best of family circles. . 

Choose your suits of neutral or 
not - too - bold color schemes, then 
give yourself local color through ac- 
cessories to the fact — ties, shirts, 
socks; but be sure they either match 
or look pleasantly at each other. Be 
more than a monotone but less than 
a fireworks display. 

With blue or gray suits, you can 
wear light blue, yellow or dark red, 
and gray with green or a bright blue 
is well-chosen. You can do yourself 
up brown with a splash of green, yel- 
low, orange shades or red. Don’t bor- 
row every color in the spectrum, but 
lend yourself to pleasing combina- 
tions. 


Ensemble Work 


Color sets off your personality, and 
if you like certain colors, try them 
until you find a shade which gives 
your inner self a chance to glow—not 
glitter. Also mark down the fact that 
color may add or subtract from your 
figure. The shorts may add height by 
wearing dark, solid colors, and the 
longs may shrink to normal by using 
bright hues or contrasting values, 
such as a light blouse with a dark 
skirt. Reds, oranges, and yellows pile 
up avoirdupois to the size of a tub, 
but medium blues and greens will 
taper off excess poundage. 
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ILL SMITH is you—and you— 
B and you, standing with re- 

luctant feet where the brook 
of high school seniorhood and the 
river of next year meet. Perhaps you 
think your problem is different from 
anybody else’s. It is, of course—as 
different as you are from every other 
individual. But it’s also like many 
another in various points. You are 
trying, at any rate, to look ahead, and 
do a little planning about your own 
future. Well, this is just a way of 
helping you get started. When Bill 
Smith sat down to think hard about 
his chances, this is what he had writ- 
ten at the end of an hour. Suppose 
you follow his example. And if you 
find this helpful, we’ll publish some 
more “problem cases” this spring. 


My Assets and Possibilities 
By Bill Smith 


PERSONAL: 

Intelligence: Not easily fooled, fair 
student. Average 4-year record, B—. 

Aptitudes: Mathematics is best sub- 
ject, have considerable mechanical 
ability and good judgment. 

Personality: Friendly, but slow so- 
cially. Not a back-slapper. 

Character: Keep promises, apt to go 
through with things, reasonably hon- 
est. 

Temperament: Not easily excited, 
somewhat slow and easy-going. 

Aims: Would like to go to college, 
have thought of aeronautical engi- 
neering. Do not care about earning a 
lot of money but would like to have 
reasonable comfort and be respected 
in my community. 

Health: Take cold rather easily, 
otherwise O.K. Weight 160 pounds. 
Height 5 feet 10 inches. 


SITUATION: 


Family: Folks not wealthy, cannot 
afford to support me in college but 
could probably get along if I could fi- 
nance my own way. Feel that I should 
help out family income as soon as pos- 
sible, however. 

Community: City of about 35,000 
population. Has a number of factories, 
employing skilled as well as unskilled 
labor. Usual number of stores and 
commercial places of business for a 
town this size. Considerable farming 
on outskirts. 

Educational Facilities: Do not know 
of any beyond high school. No college 
here. 

Occupations I have thought about: 
Aeronautical engineering; building 
and contracting; some kind of factory 
work. 


POSSIBILITIES: 


1. Go to an engineering college, 
work my way through and take up 
aeronautical engineering. 
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Bill Smith Surveys His Vocational Chances 


By Robert H. Mathewson 


Scholastic Vocational Editor 


Advantages: Might be able ‘to get 
a better job if I had a college edu- 
cation. 

Disadvantages: Hard to work way 
through and study well at the same 
time. Could not help folks out finan- 
cially for four years, maybe longer. 
Lots of college grads now unem- 
ployed. 





2. Try to get an apprenticeship with 
a local builder in some line like car- 
pentering. 

Advantages: Would be earning a 
little from the start; would like out- 
side work; live at home. 

Disadvantages: Not much build- 
ing going on now; do not know when 
it may pick up; employment is sea- 
sonal. 

3. Try to get job in factory, maybe 
in shipping department. 

Advantages: Will get a fair week- 
ly wage, if I can land a job; will be 
able to pay something in to the fam- 
ily. 

Disadvantages: Do not know if 
there would be much of a future. 

4. Train for the trade of Aviation 
Mechanic. 


STEPS TO TAKE NOW: 


1. Write to State University and 
other engineering schools for cata- 
logue and information about aeronau- 


tical engineering courses. Also about. 


what jobs there might be on the cam- 
pus for me. Also whether their gradu- 
ates in aeronautical engineering get 
jobs when they finish and where they 
get these jobs. _ 

2. Write for bulletins describing an 
aviation mechanic’s job. Also get as 
much information as possible about 





where you can train for a mechanic’s 
job and how much it costs. 

3. Ask Mr. Thompson how things 
are in the building business, whether 
he would advise me to try to get an 
apprenticeship in it, what the future 
might be. Also ask Mr. Jackson. 

4. Try to figure out what the 
chances for advancement would be at 


.the Smithtown Manufacturing Com- 


pany plant. Study their product and 
how it is distributed. Ask for an ap- 
pointment with the manager, Mr. Elm- 
wood, and ask for his opinion on what 
the future is in manufacturing here 
and what abilities would be needed. 

5. Look up what opportunities there 
are in town to continue study after 
leaving high school. 





Questions and Answers 
Air Conditioning 


Q. I am looking for a school which 
teaches Air Conditioning and Refrig- 
eration Engineering. Please give me 
any information you can. 


A. Air Conditioning is a branch of 
Heating and Ventilating. Most uni- 
versities which have courses in Heat- 
ing and Ventilating also cover Air 
Conditioning. I suggest that you ask 
your teacher to write for a pamphlet 
available only to educational institu- 
tions: Research Report on Air Condi- 
tioning, published by National Youth 
Administration of Illinois, Chicago. 


Another good reference answering 
many questions about this field is: 
“The Air Conditioning Engineer,” No- 
vember, 1937, issue of Occupations 
Magazine, 551 Fifth. Ave., New York 
City. 

Heating and Ventilating Magazine, 
148 Lafayette St., New York City, gives 
considerable information. 


Telephone Operator 


Q. Will you please send-me infor- 
mation about age requirements, train- 
ing necessary, etc., for a telephone op- 
erator? 

A. Write to the Bell Telephone 
Quarterly, 195 Broadway, New York 
City, for “Opportunities for Women in 
the Bell System,” by Laura M. Smith. 
This gives specific information on the 
kinds of work open to women in the 
different departments of the Bell sys- 
tem. 


Radio 


Q. Please give me all possible infor- 
mation about writing for radio. 

A. Look up in your school library 
“Writing for the Radio,” by Courtenay 
Savage, Scholastic, Jan. 11, 1936. Also 
“How Can I Write for Radio?” in 
Writer’s Monthly, February, 1937. Then 
try the following books: Listen In, by 
Maurice Lowell (Dodge Publishing 
Company) and Making a Living in 
Radio, by Zeh Bouck (McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company). 
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New Deal Forces Clash 


On Business Plans 


What can business and govern- 
ment do to halt the present reces- 
sion? Both sides have concluded that 
steps should be taken to “balance” 
prices and prevent the violent booms 
that lead to drastic slumps. The 
charts at the bottom of this page il- 
lustrate the problem that must be 
solved, but no one has a blue print 
of how this can be done. 

Two men in Washington have be- 
come the leaders of groups that hold 
conflicting views on this subject. 
Robert H. Jackson, recently nom- 
inated as Solicitor General, believes 
the anti-trust laws should be en- 
forced more striztly to prevent busi- 
nesses from gaining a monopoly of 
a product and then holding prices 
high. He recently charged in several 
speeches that big business caused the 
recession by keeping prices up in or- 
der to make huge profits at the ex- 
pense of wage earners. (Schol., Jan. 
15, p. 14-S; 15-S.) Donald R. Rich- 
berg, former head of the NRA, which 
sought to aid business in 1933 by al- 
lowing businessmen to fix “fair” 
prices and prevent “cutthroat com- 
petition,” opposes the Jackson phil- 
osophy. He believes business will 
co-operate with the government to 
eliminate abuses if allowed to “get 
together” and plan its course. He 
would establish a federal agency to 
tell business men what they “can do” 
to help conditions, instead of merely 
telling them what they “can’t do.” 

While agreeing with the Jackson 
arguments, Senators O’Mahoney of 
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Wyoming, and Borah of Idaho have 
another approach to the subject of 
business regulation. They would not 
seek to halt anti-trust violations 
after they have occurred, but would 
seek to remove their cause. This 
would be done by a Federal Licens- 
ing Bill applied to corporations do- 
ing an interstate (in several states) 
business. At present, corporations 
receive their charters (right to do 
business) from the states, and they 
usually select the state that offers 
the easiest terms. Thus, a corpora- 
tion with a Delaware charter can do 
business in many other states and 
dodge regulation. The O’Mahoney- 
Borah measure would force corpora- 
tions to get a federal charter. And if 
they employed child labor, engaged 
in unfair labor or business practices, 
and tried to set up a monopoly, their 
charter could be revoked. 


Committee Recommends More 
Federal School Aid 


Americans who believe that their 
system of public education leads the 
world, have been given a closer view 
of the true situation in a recent re- 
port by the Advisory Committee on 
Education, transmitted to Congress 
by President Roosevelt. “The public 
school system in the United States 
greatly needs improvement. Glaring 
inequalities characterize education- 
al opportunities and expenditures 
for schools throughout the Nation. 
(For example, the difference in op- 
portunity offered a boy in a big city 
high school in New York, and the 
boy who gets all his education in an 





Arkansas one-room school house.) 
Federal aid,” the report states, “is 
the only way” to face this problem. 
The report was examined by 
15,000 school administrators, meet- 
ing in Atlantic City under the aus- 
pices of the National Education As- 
sociation. The N. E. A. favors yearly 
grants of $300,000,000, while the Ad- 
visory Committee recommends a 
maximum of $199,000,000. 


REPUBLICAN DOCTOR 


Governor George D. Aiken of Vermont 
is an expert on plants and flowers who be- 
lieves the Republican Party should be 
transplanted in some 
new soil. Many po- 
litical doctors have 
come forth lately 
with remedies to re- 
store the party to the 
health it enjoyed be- 
fore the 1930 and 
1932 elections. But 
no one has been 
more drastic in his 
recommendations 
than the 45-year-old 
Vermonter. 

At a recent Lincoln Day dinner, the 
sharp-tongued Governor told Republicans 
that the greatest praise he could give Lin- 
coln was to say that he would be “ashamed 
of his party’s leadership today.” His fre- 
quent demands for a “purge” of reaction- 
aries have encouraged liberal Republicans, 
but have also made the Governor a natu- 
ral target for those who think he is try- 
ing to get his name in early for the 1940 
presidential race. Aiken insists, however, 
that he isn’t a candidate. 

As a boy, Aiken liked to go fishing with 
a home-made pole. Turning from this sol- 
itary pursuit, he found that he could speak 
his mind in public, and the local farmers 
elected him master of the Grange. He is 
well-known today among farmers because 
of his writings on farm subjects, and all 
flower lovers know of his 500-acre nursery. 
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The charts above were used by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to explain what he meant 
when he said some “prices were to high 
and others toc low,” and a “balance” was 
needed in order to halt the present busi- 
ness recession. The problem is to keep the 

on these charts together — not let 
one climb rapidly while the other falls. 
For example, on the left, this chart shows 
that business is good when the income of 
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workers and farmers is “balanced” with 
the cost of living. Beginning in 1937 living 
costs stayed up while worker and farmer 
incomes slumped. If the cost of living 
went down with incomes people would 
still be able to buy, but costs have re- 
mained high. Therefore, the President 
thinks the cost of many manufactured 
products should be lowered so more goods 
can be sold and workers won’t lose their 


jobs. On the right, the chart shows that 
raw material prices (farm and mine pre- 
ducts) have fallen much faster than the 
prices of finished goods (steel, building 
materials, factory-made goods, etc.) This 
means that farmers and workers, produc- 
ing raw materials, cannot buy as much 
of the finished goods. Note where finished 
goods prices climbed above other prices, 
causing the slump in business activity. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS AROUND THE WORLD® 








British Parliament Debates 
“Deal” With Dictatorships 


Europe’s trouble-making team of 
dictators—Hitler and Mussolini— 
has struck boldly for international 
power, while other nations face the 
old question: “Will we work with 
the dictatorships, or won’t we?” 
Following Hitler’s swift thrust to 
“Nazify” Austria, and his flat de- 
mand for control over Germans in 
other nations, and the return of 
German colonies, all eyes 
turned to Britain—and to two 
men, Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain, and former Foreign Sec- 
retary Anthony Eden. (See 
page 8.) 

Bitterly assailing Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain’s “peace at 
any price” program of making 
a “business bargain” with Mus- 
solini and Hitler, Eden handed 
in his resignation and attacked 
Chamberlain’s policy in the 
House of Commons. He insisted 
that no deal should be made 
with the fascists until they 
dropped their habit of “black- 
mail” and threats, and showed 
a willingness to cooperate. La- 
bor party members called for a 
vote of censure against the 
Chamberlain cabinet, but the 
Conservative party defeated it, 
330 to 168. Defending his poli- 
cies, the Prime Minister said 
the League of Nations was too 
weak to preserve peace in Eu- 
rope and hinted that Britain 
would consider recognition of 
the Italian conquest of Ethiopia in or- 
der to reach an agreement with Italy. 
The British Labor party and Trades 
Union Council then demanded that 
the Chamberlain government call an 
election to approve or reject its for- 
eign policy. It recalled that in 1935 
the Conservative government cam- 
paigned with pledges to uphold the 
League and halt the Italian con- 
quest of Ethiopia. Therefore, it held, 
Chamberlain should let the voters 
decide whether they wanted to aban- 
don the League and bargain with 
Hitler and Mussolini. 

While arguments raged in Britain, 
Chancellor Schuschnigg of Austria 
went on the air to defend his recent 
surrender to Hitler and declare that 
his nation would remain indepen- 
dent. The tone of his speech dis- 
pleased Nazi leaders, and remarks 
were freely made that “Schusehnigg 
was through.” After several days of 
rioting, Austrian police quelled Nazis 
in Vienna, but the government’s re- 
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sistance to Nazi demands can not 
continue long unless Britain and 
France back it up. Italy’s position is 
of importance in this connection. 
Mussolini allowed Hitler to move in 
on Schuschnigg in order to strength- 
en his bargaining power with Brit- 
ain. British and French fear of Ger- 
many makes them more anxious to 
placate Mussolini. However, Musso- 
lini has little desire to see a strong 
German army camped at the Brenner 
pass between Italy and Austria, and 


Anthony Eden (left), “The Last Knight 
walks out on Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain, who compromises to keep the peace. 


” 


he might call a halt on Hitler, as he 
did in 1934, if Britain meets his 
terms. (Schol., Mar. 5, p. 13-S.) What 
points are covered in the British- 
Italy parley? 

Britain wants: 1. Withdrawal of Ital- 
ian forces from Spain. Italy, as well as 
Germany have agreed already to a plan 
for withdrawing foreign forces from 
both sides and granting them “bellig- 
erent rights”—meaning that both could 
then buy arms without restriction, and 
blockade each other’s ports. 2. Reduc- 
tion of forces in Italian Libya—a men- 
ace to Egypt. 3. Cessation of Italy’s 
anti-British radio campaign among 
Arabs in the Near East. 4. Protection 
of British business in Spain. 5. Support 
for a Four-Power pact among Britain, 
France, Italy, and Germany, thereby re- 
stricting Nazi expansion aims, and pos- 
sibly protecting Austrian independence. 

Italy wants: 1. Recognition of her 
Ethiopian conquest. 2. Naval equality 
with Britain and France in the Medi- 
terranean. 3. Financial aid, such as a 
loan for Ethiopian development. 4. Pos- 
sible admittance of Italy into the Suez 





canal partnership, which is controlled 
mainly by Britain and France. Prom. 
ise that this “gateway” to Ethiopia 
would remain open. 

It appears that Mussolini has little, 
to offer Britain except that he wil] 
stop being a nuisance in Europe and 
the Near East. But British conces- 
sions would be more definite. If the 
mentioned four-power pact were 
concluded it would isolate France 
from her ally, Russia—a result that 
would greatly please Germany and 
Italy. France, which depends on 
Russia to help her defend 
Czechoslovakia from a possible 
German attack, is plainly in a 
pretty “fix.” The French radi- 
cal parties oppose abandonment 
of Russia, while the moderate 
Radical Socialist government of 
Premier Chautemps is ready to 
follow Britain’s lead. The Pre- 
mier thinks a refusal to follow 
Britain would isolate France. 
Resting uneasily between a 
pincer composed of Nazi Ger- 
many and “Nazified” Austria, 
democratic Czechoslovakia is 
feverishly preparing defenses 
and hoping for the best. But 
without France her cause is 
lost, and without British aid, 
France won’t act. 


Chinese Bombers Carry 
War to Japan 


of Events in China were brought 
home sharply last week to the 
Japanese government and peo- 
ple. Carrying her defensive war 
into Japan’s territory, China sent 
bombers from her inland bases at 
least 400 miles to the Japanese Island 
of Formosa. Much damage was done 
to Formosan cities and-Japan fears 
that a similar expedition may attack 
one of the main islands of the thickly 
populated Empire. In reprisal, Ja- 
panese planes raided air fields on the 
southeast China coast and swarms of 
fighting ships were kept on the alert. 
Adding to the concern was a bitter 
conflict between the Japanese cabi- 
net and Parliament over a bill which 
political leaders said was patterned 
after Fascist laws in Europe. 

The cabinet demanded passage of 
this bill to place business, financing, 
property and private lives of citizens 
under the strictest military control. 
While members of the Minseito and 
Seiyukai parties savagely attacked 
the bill as a “Nazi style” measure, 
Japanese military leaders warned 
that it would be forced through at all 
costs. 
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Argentina’s New President 
Defends Democracy 


_ The inauguration of Dr. Roberto 
M. Ortiz as President of Argentina 
aroused considerable interest in the 
United States because of the presence 
of six huge U. S. army bombers— 
“flying fortresses.’ Lieut. Colonel 
Robert Olds, commander of the flight, 
presented Argentina’s new chief ex- 
ecutive with a letter from President 
Roosevelt expressing his ‘“‘earnest de- 
sire to assist in the furtherance of a 
constructive and fruitful policy of in- 
ter-American cooperation.” (Schol., 
Mar. 5, p. 16-S.) Evidences of gains 
made by the Fascist nations—lItaly 
and Germany—in Brazil, Chile, and 
other South American nations, have 
caused American officials to watch 
events closely. 

Several recent moves indicate the 
United States’s determination to 
guard against Fascist advances in the 
Western Hemisphere. Plans have 
been made to broadcast short wave 
programs to South America in order 
to “promote friendly relations.” The 
U. S. Maritime Commission has rec- 
ommended a new government- 
owned ship line to operate fast liners 
between the United States and South 
America. Congressional committees 
are considering plans to obtain an 
adequate supply of tin in case of war. 
Foreign nations control this impor- 
tant metal, and recently Bolivia, a 
South American nation that is the 
second largest producer, has outlined 
plans whereby the United States can 
obtain supplies of tin. American of- 
ficials deny any knowledge of a 
Buenos Aires report in the N. Y. 
Times that we will be asked to join an 
inter-American military and naval 
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The heavy broken line in the map above 
indicates the fence around the U. S. Navy’s 
“front yard.” Since 1932 the main U. S. 
fleet has been based in the Pacific Ocean. 
Recently, President Roosevelt recom- 
mended a huge construction program and 
said the Navy should be strong enough 
to defend both coasts. Critics of our foreign 
policy want to know: Are we preparing 
to fight Japan in the Pacific, and defend 





W. Y. World-Telegram 
the South American nations in the Atlan- 
tic? Do the recent U. 8. warship visits to 
British bases in the Far East mean that we 
will patrol the Far East and let Britain 
police the Atlantic Ocean? Does this mean 
we may soon combine with Britain to defy 
the Fascist nations? Just what is our for- 
eign policy? Isolation? Or cooperation? 
Many think the President should not keep 
the people “in the dark” much longer. 





alliance to protect South America 
from Fascist invasions. Nevertheless, 
nervous South American leaders 
would like to cooperate more closely, 
and the next Pan American confer- 
ence at Lima, Peru, in December, 
1938, may advance such plans. 

In beginning his six year term, 
President Ortiz promised to uphold 
democracy in Argentina and relax 
restrictions on political freedom. If 
he does the nation will enjoy more 
freedom than it did under President 
Justo. Justo paid lip service to de- 
mocracy but, instead of expressing 
the will of the people at the polls, the 
Justo brand of democracy usually ex- 
pressed the will of the government 
over the people. In fact, most South 
American presidents have talked of 
democracy, but acted in an un-dem- 
ocratic way in order to hold their 
power. (Schol., Feb. 5, Behind the 
Headlines.) 

* 


After weeks of severe fighting 
General Franco’s forces recaptured 
the important town of Teruel on the 
northeastern Aragon front and pre- 
pared to smash through the mountain 
pass of Escandon—‘“gateway to Va- 
lencia.” If Valencia is taken the Loy- 
alist territory will be cut in two and 
further resistance against the Rebels 
probably will collapse. 

In Barcelona, however, Loyalist 
officials kept up their spirits and in- 
sisted that their lines would hold. 


BARGAIN HUNTER 

Lord Halifax, who stepped temporarily 
into the job of British Foreign Secretary 
recently vacated by Anthony Eden, is a 
man of many names 
As a Minister of Ag- 
riculture in the early 
1920’s he was known 
to the public as Ed- 
ward F. L. Wood. Be- 
tween 1926 and 1931 
he served brilliantly 
as Viceroy of India 
under the name, Lord 
Irwin. Since his fath- 
er’s death he has been 
called Lord Halifax 
A lanky 56-year-old 
aristocrat, Lord Halifax is Lord President 
of the Council and leader of the House of 
Lords. 


A recognized friend of Nazi Germany, 
Halifax was sent to Berlin last November 
by Prime Minister Chamberlain to ex- 
plore the possibilities of an understanding 
with Hitler. Halifax has been called the 
“saintliest” character in British polities. 
He is extremely modest, and exhibits an 
almost child-like faith that Hitler and 
Mussolini will behave if Britain meets 
them half-way. Eden, however, insisted 
that Germany and Italy had never been 
willing to meet Britain half-way, and be- 
fore a “bargain” was made the two dicta- 
tors should be forced to demonstrate their 
good faith. This clash of opinion finally 
exploded in the resignation of Eden. Lord 
Halifax, an Oxford graduate, recently 
caused Labor party opponents to snort an- 
grily when he remarked: “I often think 
how much easier the world would have 
been to manage if Herr Hitler and Signor 
Mussolini had chanced to have been at 
Oxford.” 

Despite the serious handicap of a with- 
ered left arm, Lord Halifax plays tennis, 
and enjoys hunting in Yorkshire. 
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Commission Backs Labor Law; 
Assails Ship Building Costs 


American maritime workers and 
shipping companies have both ex- 
perienced some extremely rough 
weather recently. Trouble began 
when the U. S. Maritime Commission 
tackled the job of rebuilding the 
American Merchant Marine. (Schol., 
Feb. 5, p. 15-S.) 

In a final report before he resigned 
to become U. S. Ambassador to Brit- 
ain, Chairman Joseph P. Kennedy 
again assailed the lack of discipline 
among American seamen, and rec- 
ommended the passage of a 
labor law similar to the Rail- 
way Labor Act, which has 
prevented strikes on the rail- 
roads since 1926. (Schol., Mar. 
5, Labor Issue.) Secretary of 
Labor Perkins opposed the la- 
bor law and said one should 
not be passed until maritime 
workers are well unionized. It 
was pointed out that the Rail- 
way Labor Act works success- 
fully because rail unions are 
strong and can meet employ- 
ers on equal terms. But they 
did not gain this position until 
they had won several hard 
fought strikes. The maritime 
workers, led by CIO leaders, 
Harry Bridges and James 
Curran, are struggling to form 
strong unions today, and labor 
law critics insist that such a 
law would enable employers 
to cripple these unions. 

Ata recent Senate Commit- 
tee hearing on maritime labor 
conditions, Joseph Ryan, president 

_of the A. F. of L. longshoremen’s 
union, said Curran was controlled 
by the Communist party. Curran 
denied these charges and accused 
Ryan of trying to sabotage maritime 
unions on the Atlantic coast. The 
conservative Senator Copeland of 
New York said he did “not believe 
Curran was a Communist.” 

Turning from labor problems, 
Kennedy assailed construction costs 
in America and hinted that new ships 
might be built in foreign ship yards 
if American companies did not lower 
their prices. In this connection, fed- 
eral lawyers have begun suit against 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. to 
recover over $8,000,000 which they 
assert was obtained by that Corpora- 
tion for building ships during the 
World War. The Corporation is ac- 
cused of making an “unconscionable 
profit,” and forced the government 
to meet its price during the wartime 
crisis. To replace Kennedy, the Pres- 
ident appointed Rear Admiral Emory 
S. Land, a member of the Commis- 
sion, as its new chairman. Land will 
continue Kennedy’s policies. 
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Immediate Freedom for 
Philippines Is Opposed 


A recent sampling of publie opin- 
ion on the question of giving the 
Philippine Islands immediate inde- 
pendence indicates considerable con- 
fusion in the voters’ thinking on for- 
eign affairs. Seventy-six per cent of 
the voters polled by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion oppose 
the granting of immediate indepen- 
dence. Typical voters opposed inde- 
pendence on the grounds that: “Thé 
Filipinos have raw materials that Ja- 
pan needs and if we get out they will 
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invade the Islands’; “The Philip- 
pines are valuable as a U. S. naval 
base during the present Far Eastern 
crisis.” 

When the results of this poll are 
compared with an earlier poll which 
showed a large majority favored 
American withdrawal from China in 
order to avoid trouble with Japan, 
we get a very confusing picture of 
public opinion. Voters want us to get 
out of China to avoid trouble, but 
want us to hold the Philippines as a 
naval base during the “Far Eastern 
crisis.” Under the Tydings-McDuffie 
Act the Philippines would get their 
‘independence in 1946 and in that 
year the American tariff on Philip- 
pine goods would rise to the full 
amount. (Schol., Jan. 8, Behind the 
Headlines.) Since the Islands depend 
heavily on American markets, crit- 
ics of the Act say it will ruin the 
Philippines. President Roosevelt re- 
cently announced a new plan giving 
the Islands their independence in 
1946, but delaying full tariff rates 
until 1960. This would give the 
Islands 15 more years to develop in- 
dustries. And it would mean that the 
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United States would retain some re. _ 
sponsibility for the Islands. Such a 
plan would please Britain, which 
wants the United States to remain in 
the Far East as a possible check to 
Japan’s growing power. The Ameri- 
can High Commissioner in the Phil- 
ippines, Paul V. McNutt, recently 
returned from the Far East for a con- 
ference with the President which 
may soon bring an announcement of 
future policies that will be awaited 
with interest by Britain—and Japan, 


President Calls Parley 
On Railroads’ Plight 


“T been workin’ on the rail- 
road,” goes the refrain of an “ 
old song that now is heard 
frequently in Washington. 
And after months of investi- 
gation, President Roosevelt 
has called a conference to 
consider ways and means of 
saving this nation’s railroads 
from going broke. Although 
the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is expected to aid 
the roads by granting them 
an increase in freight rates, 
authorities consider the whole 
railroad financial structure to 
be so weak that it may crash 
anyway. (Schol., Jan. 8, p. 
16-S.) 

At present nineteen main 
railroads are in financial dif- 
ficulties, over 7,000 miles of 
track have been abandoned, 
and 700,000 workers have lost 
their jobs in the past nine 
years. Efforts to consolidate 
railroads, eliminate the small, weak 
ones, and save money by having 
several roads use the same tracks 
and terminals, have been fought by 
rail labor unions because it threat- 
ened workers’ jobs. Holders of rail- 
road stocks and bonds also fought re- 
organization plans because they 
might cause them to lose money. 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler, chair- 
man of the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, contends, how- 
ever, that unless drastic steps are 
taken both labor and owners will 
lose. He believes the railroads should 
be reorganized financially even 
though some stock holders are forced 
to take a loss. Railroad spokesmen 
object to this stiff medicine, and be- 
lieve the roads should be propped up 
a little longer by government loans 
and higher freight rates. Senator 
Wheeler argues that this merely 
postpones necessary action. Some 
New Deal rail experts favor the 
formation of a new government 
board to force consolidations in the 
interests of efficiency and economy, 
and to supervise financial reorgani- 
zations of distressed lines. 
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HE Craigie house in Cam- 

bridge had grown accustomed 

to distinguished lodgers 
when, in the summer of 1837, a 
young man of thirty, Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, the new profes- 
sor of modern languages, applied at 
the door for chambers. Jared Sparks 
had lived there, Edward Everett had 
brought his bride there, Dr. Joseph 
Worcester, the lexicographer, was 
living there at present, working on 
his American Dictionary. Dr. Worces- 
ter had recently moved from Salem, 
where he had been a schoolmas- 
ter and had had among his evening 
pupils the new professor’s friend 
and Bowdoin classmate, the young 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. The diction- 
ary on which he was working now 
was a counterblast to Webster, 
his fellow Yale-man, who had re- 
moved from the language, in the in- 
terest of American independence, so 
many of its ancestral elegances. In 
matters of quantity, numbers of 
words and the like, together with the 
excellence of his definitions, the uli- 
tarian Webster had won the day, even 
against the English dictionaries. In 
matters of quality, he was much at 
fault. Dr. Worcester saw no reason 
why the speech of his countrymen 
should lose its inherited succulence 
and fullness. In the name of Massa- 
chusetts, he wished to protest against 
the Connecticut school, with its thin 
and calculated rigours. 

Early as one rose in Brattle Street, 
Dr. Worcester was up and out al- 
ready. One saw him on his black 
horse, jogging along in the shadows 
of dawn. Then he vanished into his 
cave of notes. The new professor was 
equally unobtrusive. It was true that 
he had a rakish air. With his rosy 
cheeks and china-blue eyes, he wore 
his hair in curls. He was fond of col- 
our in his raiment. His neckties and 
his waistcoats were open to question; 
so were his gloves and his cane. Mrs. 
Craigie, much as she loved Voltaire, 
regarded him with suspicion. But she 
had read the extravagant Sorrows of 
Werther; moreover, she had read a 
recent book, Outre-Mer by name, the 
work of the young professor, a sort 
of all-European continuation of 
Washington Irving’s Sketch Book. 
She liked the book, she liked the 
young man. It was plainly another 
case, like Bancroft’s, of having stud- 
ied abroad, and the new professor, 
unlike Bancroft, was willing to live 
it down. He got his own tea and toast 
for breakfast, quietly went about his 
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‘ From an old drawing by Lawrence 


LONGFELLOW AS A YOUNG MAN 


college duties and buried himself in 
his rooms. And he soon exchanged 
the garments of his heart for a broad- 
brimmed black hat, a black frock- 
coat and a black cane. 


Change his skin as he might, the 
young professor could not change his 
spdts. He was a romantic soul. He 
was a born poet whose every fancy 
clothed itself in images and rhymes 
as naturally as an apple-tree in May 
clothes itself with blossoms. He was 
a poet like those Troubadours, those 
early-morning “finders” of poetry, 
who found it on every bush and sang 
as the vireo sings in summer, about 
whom he was lecturing to his classes. 
For he was also a scholar, the man in 
all America best fitted to fill Profes- 
sor Ticknor’s vacant chair. Ticknor, 
who wished to resign, in order to 
visit Europe again and write his his- 
tory of Spanish literature, had vir- 
tually appointed his successor. He 
had seen some of the young man’s 
translations; and eleven years before, 
when Longfellow had set out for 
Europe to fit himself to teach at Bow- 
doin College, he had given him let- 
ters to Southey and Washington Irv- 
ing, advising him to study at Géttin- 
gen. Longfellow had spent three 
years wandering over the continent, 
taught at Bowdoin six years more 
and gone back to Europe for another 
year, in Germany and Scandinavia, 
in preparation for his new position. 
He had shown the practical sense 
that makes the professor, worthy of 
the son of a Portland lawyer who had 
been Dr. Channing’s Harvard class- 
mate. He had formed an acquain- 
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Young Professor Longfellow 


tance with various eminent men in 
every corner of Europe, Lafayette in 
Paris, who remembered his family 
pleasantly in Portiand; the Swedish 
poet Nicander, whom he met at Na- 
ples; Thomas Carlyle in London; 
Grillparzer at Salzburg; Bryant, who 
was already known as the “father of 
American poetry,” with whom he 
shared long walks at Heidelberg. He 
had taken a leaf from Sir William 
Jones’s letters and learned not only 
the usual languages, all that Ticknor 
knew, but also Finnish and Swedish, 
and had published several text- 
books, French and Italian grammars, 
and a Spanish reader. But he was a 
poet all the time. As a boy, he had 
written ballads of the Revolution, 
songs of the Maine woods, elegiac 
verses about Indian hunters whose 
race was falling like the withered 
leaves when autumn strips the for- 
est. He had planned a series of poetic 
sketches dealing with aspects of New 
England life, the taverns, the village 
customs, the parson, the squire, the 
husking - frolics and the Indian 
dances, the French - Canadian peas- 
ants. And in Europe, where others 
were to be so conscious of all that 
America lacked—the cast!es and ca- 
thedrals and ivied ruins — he had 
recalled the corn-fields of New Eng- 
land, garnished with yellow pump- 
kins, the green trees and orchards by 
the roadside, the bursting barns, the 
fences and the well-poles, the piles 
of winter firewood, the fresh, cheer- 
ful, breezy scenes of home. Every- 
where, the Europe that he witnessed 
—the Europe of the “Romantic Re- 
action”—had gone back to its na- 
tional origins, and the poet had be- 
come the skald again, the bard, the 
singer and the story -teller, the 
moulder and hierophant of the na- 
tional life, the people’s aspirations. 
Longfellow had felt this world-im- 
pulse. 

Settled now in Cambridge, in the 
gracious mansion, so like an Italian 
villa, the young professor, who was 
always ready to draw forth some 
scrap of song or story to entertain 
some fair Angelique, found willing 
ears also in his classes. Beside the 
round mahogany table in University 
Hall, he sat among his pupils, dis- 
coursing with a silvery courtesy— 
how different from the harsh, monas- 
tic fashion of most of the older pro- 
fessors—in a style that was far too 
flowery, the older professors thought, 
but with a feeling for the romance of 
letters that was much more intimate 
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than Ticknor’s. In Ticknor one felt 
the glow of a marble surface. This 
lecturer was a painter and a poet. All 
the tones of his voice were soft and 
warm. The facts, the details, the phil- 
ology he left to his large corps of 
young instructors—for the universi- 
ty, having abandoned itself to these 
degenerate modern languages, wished 
to do it handsomely. His task was to 
provide the general outlines, to give 
the aroma, the bouquet; and in what 
corner of the house of song was there 
a chamber where he had not lived? 
From the mouldering walls of the 
Anglo-Saxon bards, weather-stained 
and ruined, he passed to the courts 
and gardens of the French Trouveres, 
en route for the Minnesingers and 
the Mastersingers. (One had to use 
these French words now and then, 
silly as they seemed in Cambridge 
ears.) He told again the ancient 
Frankish legends, the Chansons de 
Geste, the story of Reynard the Fox, 
souvenirs of far-off springs and sum- 
mers that seemed to have a sort of 
occult relation to these early-morn- 
ing days of the young republic. One 
heard the New England birds in the 
old French gardens, the songs like 
cherry-blossoms through an air of 
dawn, notes of expectation. Were 
some of the ballads rather grim and 
ghostly for a bright May morning in 
the college yard? The lecturer knew 
how to win his pupils. .. . How joy- 
ously this ballad opens! It is the Feast 
of Pentecost. The crimson banners 
wave on the castle walls. You see how 
well-arranged the contrast is. The 
knight appears in his black mail, the 
mighty shadow trembles in the 
dance, the faded flowers drop. How- 
ever, this ballad tells its own story. It 
needs no explanation. Here is some- 
thing in a different vein, The Castle 
by the Sea. A somewhat sombre 
piece. Would you like me to read it? 
. .. Grim as the poem might be, it 
was inviting beside the Paley, the 
Locke or the mathematics one heard 
in the other class-rooms. 

Warmly, too, with what a gift for 
colour, the young professor spoke of 
his life in Europe. This was not the 
cold, old classical Europe that every- 
one knew or read about, the Europe 
that one crossed in a travelling-car- 
riage, on grand tours, with letters of 
introduction. It was a garden of 
memories, songs and tears, softly 
bright as a spring bouquet, tinted 
with rose and apple-green, pale can- 
ary-yellow and the palest blue. One 
followed the professor on his travels, 
whether one had read his book or not, 
shared his pipe in homely Flemish 
inns, floated with him in a Dutch 
canal-boat, through meadows laden 
with tulips, played on his flute, like 
Goldsmith, on the Loire, among the 
peasants busy in the fields. One 
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stopped for a month or two in a Span- 
ish village, ambled through Tyrolese 
valleys, over the blossoming carpet, 
lay beside him on a flowery ledge, 
drenched with a summer silence that 
was broken only by the sound of eve- 
ning bells. One walked through the 
still Swedish forests, heard the hem- 
locks murmuring, watched the sun- 
light on the waterfalls; one saw the 
yellow leaves drifting over Denmark. 

The young professor often spoke of 
Goethe. Once he dreamed that Goethe 
came to Cambridge. The professor 
gave him a dinner at Willard’s Tav- 
ern and told him he thought Clar- 
chen’s song in Egmont was one of his 
best lyrics. The god smiled. He liked 
to speak of Heidelberg, where, to the 
music of the nightingales that flood- 
ed the castle garden, he had filled his 
heart with the old German lore. His 
friends there dwelt in a land of fancy 
where brooklets gushed and hem- 
lock-trees were faithful, where maid- 
ens’ bosoms were not always faith- 
less, where graves were the foot- 
prints of angels and all things that 
lived and sang together, the roses, 
the tulips, the birds, the storms, the 
fountains. The flowers melodiously 
kissed one another, keeping time with 
the music of the moonbeams. Many 
were the talks the young men had 
about fame and the lives of authors. 
Where should the poet and the schol- 
ar live, in solitude or in society, in 








the green stillness of the country or 
the gray town?—urgent problems to 
be passed along to the young men at 
Harvard. There were admirable ex- 
amples at Heidelberg, students with 
their sixteen hours a day and men of 
letters with retired habits. Lives of 
great men to remind one... . toiling 
upward in the night. One had to learn 
patience, especially in the world that 
surrounded Harvard; where the 
pulse of life beat with such feverish 
throbs. At Heidelberg, one heard 
tales of Richter, of Goethe, Hoff- 
mann, Schiller, who loved to write 
by candle-light, with the Rhine- 
wine always on his table. What more 
could a professor do, for his aspiring 
pupils—and who was not aspiring at 
Harvard?—than to picture all these 
French and German scholars, toiling, 
in want, in pain, sickness, sorrow, 
familiar with the weeping walls of 
dungeons, to carry out their noble 
purposes? But for them, who would 
have kept alight the undying lamp 
of thought? But for them, the flap- 
ping of some conqueror’s banner 
would have blown it out forever. 
Thus the professor discoursed, be- 
side the mahogany table, while the 
shadows of the elm trees in the Yard 
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danced on the white pilasters of the 
class-room. His mind was like a mu- 
sic-box, charged with all the poetry 
of the world. Ballads that rippled 
with the River Neckar. Ballads of 
summer mornings and golden corn, 
blossoms, red and blue, leafy lanes 
and hedge-rows. Spanish, Swedish, 
Danish ballads. Epics and fragments 
of epics, like Frithiof’s Saga, by the 
mad Scandinavian bishop, Esaias 
Tegner, half pagan Viking, half Lu- 
theran priest, who had revived the 
chants of the ancient skalds in the 
pastoral setting of a Swedish Wake- 
field. Sagas of ships and sea-craft 
and laughing Saxons, dashing their 
beards with wine. Songs of Norwe- 
gian chieftains, proud of their flow- 
ing locks, night-songs, songs of child- 
hood, Christmas carols, stately Ital- 
ian sonnets. The music-box unrolled 
its coloured stream; but the lecturer 
was not an antiquary. He was a poet 
and teacher of poets who spoke with 
a mildly apostolic fervor. He had 
published an essay defending his vo- 
cation. Poetry did not enervate the 
mind or unfit the mind for the prac- 
tical duties of life. He hoped that 
poets would rise to convince the na- 
tion that, properly understood, “util- 
ity”” embraces whatever contributes 
to make men happy. What had re- 
tarded American poetry? What but 
the want of exclusive cultivation? 
American poetry had been a pastime, 
beguiling the idle moments of mer- 
chants and lawyers. American schol- 
arship had existed solely to serve the 
interests of theology. Neither had 
been a self-sufficient cause for lofty 
self-devotion. Henceforth, let it be 
understood that he who, in the soli- 
tude of his chamber, quickened the 
inner life of his countrymen, lived 
not for himself or lived in vain. The 
hour had struck for poets. Let them 
be more national and more natural, 
but only national as they were natu- 
ral. Eschew the skylark and the 
nightingale, birds that Audubon had 
never found. A national literature 
ought to be built, as the robin builds 
its nest, out of the twigs and straws 
of one’s native meadows. But seek not 
the great in the gigantic! Leave Niag- 
ara to its own voices! Let the Ameri- 
can poets go back to the olden time, 
studying not the individual bard but 
the whole body of the world’s song. 
They could only escape from their 
colonial heritage in this all-human 
testament of beauty. 

Sufficiently mild words with which 
to announce an era. Twenty other 
poets and orators were saying the 
same things. Longfellow spoke for 
them all and only spoke with more 
authority because, with his chair at 
Harvard, he had an ampler sound- 
ing-board behind him. He repre- 
sented the new school. — 
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VAN WYCK BROOKS 


ISCRIMINATING readers were 

pleased last year when Van Wyck 
Brooks’ The Flowering of New Eng- 
land was awarded the Pulitzer prize 
in letters as the most distinguished vol- 
ume of the year upon the history of the 
United States. Here was a scholarly book, 
written in delightful prose, about a liter- 
ary tradition we all grew up on and never 
knew quite enough about. Too long have 
those New England writers and poets 
been shadowy figures; The Flowering of 
New England has brought them to life. 
For instance we like to think that after 
reading this chapter on the young Long- 
fellow you'll stop thinking about him 
simply as an old man with a curly white 
beard who wrote some poems you had to 
learn by heart in grammer school. And 
what Mr. Brooks has done for Longfel- 
low he has done for those other New 
Englanders who did so much to influ- 
ence and shape American literature— 
Thoreau, Emerson, Alcott, Lowell, Dana, 
and many others. 

Van Wyck (pronounced with a long 
y) Brooks was born in Plainfield, New 
Jersey (1886). By the time he was grad- 
uated from Harvard, in 1907, he had 
already found that his interests lay in 
the critical and literary work he’s known 
for today. His first book, The Wine for 
Puritans was published the year he re- 
ceived his degree. From 1911 to 1913 he 
was an instructor in English at Leland 
Stanford University. Later he went to 
England where he served with the Work- 
ers’ Educational Association and lec- 
tured at the University of London. Back 
in America he was associated with the 
Century Company for three years; served 
as associate editor of The Freeman for a 
time; was a contributing editor to the 
Dial for a year; and edited the first Amer- 
ican Caravan (1927) along with Alfred 
Kreymborg, Lewis Mumford, and Paul 
Rosenfeld. For the last few years he has 
lived with his wife and two sons at West- 
port, Connecticut. A friend has described 
him as “clear-eyed, quietly buoyant, and, 





although he may be buried under a thou- 
sand research volumes in his charming 
study, he is intensely interested in—and 
tensely aware of—all that is going on in 
American letters and in the world today.” 

Mr. Brooks needs all those research 
volumes for the kind of work he’s doing. 
He says he used over a thousand for The 
Flowering of New England alone. He’s 
working on a book now in which he ex- 
pects to carry the same New England his- 
tory down to 1915, including among 
other figures. William Dean Howells, Wil- 
liam and Henry James, Henry Adams, 
Emily Dickinson, ete. Later he wants to 
do a book with New York as its center, 
with chapters on Washington Irving, 
James Fenimore Cooper and so on down 
to the war. And he’s thinking about sub- 
sequent volumes on the cultural and liter- 
ary history of the South and West. 

Here is a partial list of Mr. Brooks’ 
books to date (all published by E. P. 
Dutton) : The Flowering of New England; 
The Life of Emerson; The Ordeal of 
Mark Twain; The Pilgrimage of Henry 
James; Sketches in Criticism; Three 
Essays on America; Emerson and Others. 








With Sumner stretched on the sofa 
at Craigie House, reading Poliziano 
or Bossuet, the Funeral Orations that 
he loved—for Sumner, like Hillard, 
was an orator—with Felton to dis- 
cuss the German poets, with Dr. Beck 
and Roelker, the young instructors, 
to sing German songs and share his 
hock, Longfellow had his Heidelberg 
in Cambridge, Sometimes, on a sunny 
morning, Prescott rode up on his 
horse to the door, handsome, gay, a 
little over forty, astonished to find 
himself so famous. Sometimes, Long- 
fellow walked into town, to stop at 
Ticknor’s house or stroll on the Com- 
mon, lingering on the bridge to talk 
with Prescott and watch the kelp and 
seaweed floating by. But the great 
event of the week was Saturday eve- 
ning, when his rooms behela a gaudy, 
worthy of a parcel of good-natured 
monks. Much as the young professor 
dreamed of Europe, his mind rode 
quietly at anchor. He had a shield 


and a bucklet in the doctrine that Eu- 
rope itself had taught him: a poet 
was the poet of his country. Easy to 
believe in this pleasant Cambridge, 
with the city across the bridge and 
the village about him, tokens of Eu- 
rope on every hand, ample chambers, 
filled with books and pictures, with 
all the sights and sounds of the young 
republic, the cheerful hammer and 
hopeful saw, a population that was 
up and doing. His native land re- 
joiced in him. 

For softly, without effort, as he sat 
in the vast shadow at his open win- 
dow, the poems rose in his mind, like 
exhalations, — Voices of the Night. 
The black hulks of the trees rode at 
their moorings on the billowy sea of 
grass. The stars glistened through the 
heaving branches, the silver Charles 
gleamed across the meadow. Stanza 
by stanza, the poems came, sometimes 
all at once, songs, reveries, echoes 

(Concluded on page 24-E) 
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Jonathan Swift: Poet Also (1667-1745) 


S A GUEST at dinner, Jonathan 
A Swift once saw a small hole 
in the tablecloth near him. 
He immediately tore it as big as he 
could, and began to eat his soup 
through it. He is said to have wished 
to humiliate the lady of the house, 
to teach her to give better attention 
to housewifery. 


This anecdote may be a mere leg- 
end: one of many told about that 
great, strange man for over two hun- 
dred years; however, it is typical of 
his manners as a writer. In his poetry 
and prose, he is far from polite. 
Wherever in the world he found a 
fault to hate, he held it up for show 
with blunt contempt and insolent 
vulgarity. He desired to lampoon and 
mortify Mankind, whose house, with 
folly and vice, is forever out of or- 
der. He wrote “I have ever hated all 
nations, professions, and communi- 
ties, and all my love is towards in- 
dividuals. .. . But principally I hate 
and detest that animal called man, 
although I heartily love John, Peter, 
Thomas, and so forth.” 


Although it is through such prose 
works as A Tale of a Tub; Gulliver’s 
Travels; and his Modest Proposal for 
Preventing the Children of Poor Peo- 
ple from Being a Burden to Their 
Parents or the Country by fattening 
and eating them, that Swift is known 
as the greatest satirist in our lan- 
guage, he himself, all through his 
life, thought of himself as a poet. 


What is possibly his most delight- 
ful poem gives us a picture of a Lon- 
don street, where he walked, met 
friends, talked, and parting, gloom- 
ily said, “God bless you. I trust we 
shall not meet again.” 


A Description of a City Shower 


Careful observers may fortell the hour 

(By sure prognostics) when to dread 
a shower. 

While rain depends, the pensive cat 
gives o’er 

Her frolics and pursues her tail no 
more. 

Returning home at night, you'll find 
the sink 

Strike your offended sense with double 
stink. 

If you be wise, then go not far to dine; 

You'll spend in coach-hire more than 
save in wine; 

A coming shower your shooting corns 
presage, 

Old aches will throb, your hollow 
teeth will rage; 
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Sauntering in coffee-house is Dulman 
seen; 

He damns the climate and complains 
of spleen. ss 

Meanwhile the south, rising with dab- 
bled wings, 

A sable cloud athwart the welkin 
flings, 

That swill’d more liquor than it could 
contain, 

And, like a drunkard, gives it up again. 





Brisk Susan whips her linen from the 


rope, 

While the first drizzling shower is 
borne aslope; 

Such is that sprinkling which some 
careless quean 

Flirts on you from her mop, but not 
so clean: 

You fly, invoke the gods; then turn- 
ing, stop 

To rail; she singing, still whirls on her 
mop. 

Not yet the dust had shunn’d the un- 
equal strife, 

But, aided by the wind, fought still for 
life, 

And wafted with its foe by violent 
gust, 

’Twas doubtful which was rain and 
which was dust. 


Ah! where must needy poet seek for 
aid, 

When dust and rain at once his coat 
invade? 

Sole coat! where dust cemented by 
the rain, 

Erects the nap, and leaves a cloudy 
stain! 


Now in contiguous drops the flood 
comes down, 

Threatening with deluge this devoted 
town. 







To shops in crowds the daggled fe. — 


males fly, 

— to cheapen goods, but nothing 

uy. 

The Templar spruce, while every 
spout’s abroach, 

Stays till ’tis fair, yet seems to call] a 
coach. 

The tuck’d-up sempstress walks with 
hasty strides, 

While streams run down her oil’d um- 
brella’s sides. 

Here various kinds, by various for- 
tunes led, 

Commence acquaintance underneath a 
shed. 

Triumphant Tories, and desponding 
Whigs, 

Forget their feuds, and join to save 
their wigs. 

Box’d in a chair the beau impatient 
sits, 





While spouts run clattering o’er the 
roof by fits, 

And ever and anon with frightful din 

The leather sounds; he trembles from 
within, 

So when Troy chairman bore the 
wooden steed, 

Pregnant with Greeks impatient to be 


freed, 

(Those bully Greeks, who, as the mod- 
erns do, 

Instead of paying chairmen, ran them 
through), 

Laocoon struck the outside with his 
spear, 

And each imprison’d here quaked for 
fear. 

Now from all parts the swelling ken- 
nels flow, 

And bear their trophies with them as 
they go; 


Filth of all hues and odor seem. to tell 

What street they sail’d from by their 
sight and smell. 

They, as each torrent drives with rapid 
force, 

From Smithfield to St. Sepelchre’s 
shape their course, 

And in huge confluence join’d at Snow- 
hill-ridge, 
(Concluded on page 24-E) 
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High School Pupils 


The Camera Craze 


Join the Shutter-Snappers 


N PAGE 32, pupils are invited 
() to contribute photographs to 
to the pages of Scholastic. 
This announcement is not designed 
to mark the discovery that photog- 
raphy is an important branch of art 
and literature, as if the several dozen 
of our newest contemporaries on the 
newsstands had not already done as 
much. It is designed to engage high 
school pupils in an activity which 
will be enlightening, broadening, and 
satisfying, if not terrifically remu- 
nerative. Some of those who are in- 
clined to form a camera club, where 
one does not exist, may find some of 
the following suggestions helpful. 


POSE, PLEASE 


The name and stated purpose of 
the club are not a major problem. 
Technically, the club should help 
youngsters to learn about good pic- 
tures and to make good pictures. Pro- 
fessionally, it would be well for the 
club to have in mind the social as well 
as the aesthetic values of photog- 
raphy. 

In the first connection, they may 
concern themselves with knowledge 
and equipment. 

As for equipment, an ordinary box 
camera is inexpensive enough and 
fool-proof enough to provide a work- 
ing tool for each individual member. 
But if the club is really ambitious, it 
will have good reason to collect dues 
and raise funds for additional equip- 
ment; a light meter; perhaps a good 
view camera and a movie camera; 
a dark room; developing, printing, 
and enlarging equipment; a library; 
an exhibition gallery with a screen 
and projector and files. The extent of 
these purchases depend entirely upon 
the ardor of the members and their 
success in administering their prop- 
erty: a successful club will not only 
provide some valuable experience in 
democratic management; it will also 
enable the average member to enjoy 
the use of costly equipment which 
might otherwise be far beyond his 
means. 

The use of even a box camera, let 
alone costlier equipment, should be 
anticipated by a serious study of 
photography. Students should not 
content themselves with any single 
authority; they should consult as 
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many books as they can find and 
compare their views, even in the 
technical departments. 


In addition to the elemental tech- 
nical books on the subject of photog- 
raphy, and the valuable fund of pho- 
tographic theory they will find in the 
school’s science department, pupils 
can also learn about photography 
from direct observation. Newspapers 
and picture-books all contain typical 
examples of composition, poses and 
expressions, the use of light and 
shadows, exposition of detail, irony, 
drama, and all of the other qualities 
which make an effective picture. The 
keen-eyed youngster who notices 
that a profile portrait gains con- 
siderably when the adjacent shoulder 
is raised will get much more of a kick 
from his discovery than if he has 
simply been told the trick. 


In considering the technical char- 
acter of pictures, pupils must also 
bear in mind what their function is 


What Is Your Verdict? 


Our Advertising Department 
has received a note from a teacher 
of English and Latin in Vermont 
who criticizes us for accepting ad- 
vertising from The Translation 
Publishing Company. This com- 
pany publishes English transla- 
tions of French, Spanish and Latin 
classics. The teacher calls these 
translations “trots” and says the 
use of them by pupils is equivalent 
to cheating. We are urged to ac- 
cept no more of such advertising. 

On the other hand, a recent is- 
sue of New York State Education 
has advocated the use of transla- 
tions on the ground that pupils 
learn little of the languages any- 
way and that translations will en- 
able them to learn at least some- 
thing of ancient and foreign cul- 
ture. Translations are in use among 
many progressive schools and some 
teachers of traditional Latin 
courses have praised translations 
for their efficacy in teaching his- 
tory and folklore. Translations are 
used in English and History as well 
as in Latin. 

The editors believe that the 
decision on this issue belongs with 
the teachers. If you will kindly 
let us have your opinion, our future 
advertising policy will be guided 
by your judgment. Please let us 
hear from you. Are you for trans- 
lations or against them? 





supposed to be, and in that connec- 
tion they are deep into social and 
aesthetic considerations. 

When the camera club members 
undertake to shoot pictures of the 
high school, they will not be able to 
separate their program from their 
social and aesthetic interests. Will 
they choose to emphasize the archi- 
tecture: the halls, windows, stairs, 
rooms, and facade? Will they spe- 
cialize in sunny pictures of carefree 
boys and girls? Will they be on the 
lookout for the bizarre: costume 
scenes, athletic pageants, and mon- 
keyshines? 

Will they hope for student riots, 
taxpayers’ protests, and angry board 
meetings? Will they attempt charac- 
ter portraits of the faculty? Or will 
they seek action pictures of pupils at 
home, at work, and at play? All of 
these subjects have some place in 
the story of the high schools, and 
each of them may be handled in a 
sympathetic or a sardonic or an im- 
personal manner. The choice and 
treatment of the subject depends 
upon the cultural background of the 
pupil far more than upon his tech- 
nical ‘equipment 

As for technical preparation, the 
small book published by Eastman, 
How to Make Good Pictures, al- 
though badly written, is as good a 
beginning as any. And once the club 
is under way, it may become inter- 
ested in the commercial possibil- 
ities described in Photo-Markets, al- 
though the average member will pre- 
fer to make and keep photographs 
entirely for the personal satisfaction 
they give. 


CONVERSATION 

The editorial (page 3) suggests 
some excellent ideas for improving 
personality and social poise. A few 
thoughts which may be inferred from 
the editorial are: 

Does conversational ability expand 
in direct proportion to knowledge? For 
example, such a well-worn topic as the 
weather has unsuspected resources for 
the man who knows its influence upon 
crops, trade, health, and history. On 
the other hand, scholars are apt to be 
ill at ease and hesitant about speaking 
with strangers. 

Does it take two to make a conver- 
sation? Suppose that a person as bril- 
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liant as Whistler were to try to talk 
with a moron. Or imagine an ambitious 
social-climber trying to get a response 
out of a morose celebrity. 

What are the best ways of breaking 
the ice with a stranger? Should the ap- 
proach be respectful or flippant? Per- 
sonal or impersonal? Deep or trivial? 
Friendly or guarded? 

Let the pupils concentrate on this 
last point. Let them report the va- 
rious methods they have tried and 
what success they have had with 
them. These reports should make an 
amusing and exhilarating session. 

The foregoing tests may be ad- 
ministered orally (something like 
aspirin). If the teacher cares to read 
the sentences with the multiple 
choices aloud, pupils may write their 
choices on a slip of paper. Another 


tality by singing of native themes. 
The first paragraph of the Bessie 
story (3) imports pretzel from Ger- 
many and lifts powwow from the 
Algonquins, but the words have a 
peculiarly American flavor in their 
present setting. The same is true of 
the people who came here from Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa; they and their 
children, with their customs and tra- 
ditions, are establishing a new form 
of life, a new culture, in ihe Ameri- 
can soil. 


SCRAPBOOK 


To develop the concept expressed 
in the preceding paragraphs, pupils 
may enjoy keeping a scrapbook 
which will reflect the cosmopolitan 
character of American life. They can 
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method would be to have the pupils 
hold up their hands as each name is 
read to indicate their choice. Or, at 
the end of the sentence, they may 
raise their hands showing one, two, 
three, or four fingers, to indicate 
their choice. 


FIESTA 


The play by Gladys Schmitt 
(21-E) deals with a theme which 
should be constantly considered by 
English classes: the varied cultural 
heritage of America. There is hardly 
a race, a language, a religion, an oc- 
cupation, a nation in the whole world 
which has not contributed something 
to American habits. The teacher who 
is alert to track down the origin of 
American dishes, songs, expressions, 
customs, costumes, and so on, will be 
greatly enriching the lives of her pu- 
pils and creating among them a cos- 
mopolitan spirit of understanding 
and respect for those who “have a 
different birth.” 

The living American culture does 
not merely import these articles; it 
gives them a fresh vitality in their 
new environment. Longfellow (19-E) 
imported the Norse concept of a poet 
as a custodian of the world’s song, 
but he gave that concept a fresh vi- 
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divide the book into sections on vo- 
cabulary, costume, food, convey- 
ances, customs, architecture, dances, 
music, and art. The object should be 
to collect for each section items of 
modern American life—words, pic- 
tures, drawings—which represent as 
many different cultures as they can 
discover, allowing one item for each 
culture. For example, the famous 
Yale cheer (29), Brekekekek co-azx, 
is a vocabulary item which imitates 
the cry of the frogs in the comedy by 
Aristophanes: this probably estab- 
lishes a survival record for theater 
catch-lines. 

Under art, a pupil may file the 
swastika (8), now an emblem of na- 
tionalism but historically the most 
genuinely international symbol 
known to man: it has been used as a 
decorative theme and as a religious 
symbol by hundreds of different cul- 
tures, of all places and times, May- 
ans, Hindus, Cretans, and Chinese. In 
the map on page 9, pupils will find 
a clue to a food item for the scrap- 
book: there are restaurants in this 
country today where the waiters ap- 
pear never to have heard of hot dogs, 
although they serve plenty of frank- 
furters. There are hundreds of other 
scrapbook items in this issue. 





NEWS PERSONALITIES 


The following multiple-choice sen. 
tences are based upon news items 
which have appeared in Scholastic 
since the first of the semester. The 
correct answers are italicized. 

The newest judge to -be appointed 
to the United States Supreme Court js 
(a) Stanley Baldwin, (b) Stanley 
Reed, (c) David Reed, (d) Hugo Black. 

The leader of the maritime unions 
on the West coast is (a) Harry Bridges, 
(b) Harry Warner, (c) Joseph Curran, 
(d) David Beck. 

The decision of the British cabinet to 
allow new credits to Italy, thus con- 
doning the attacks on British shipping 
and the campaigns in Ethiopia and 
Spain, forced the resignation of For- 
eign Minister (a) Neville Chamber- 
lain, (b) Lord Halifax, c) Anthony 
Eden, (d) Walter Duranty. 

The Chancellor of Austria consented 
to an interview with Hitler on the 
issue of Nazi participation in the Aus- 
trian government upon the expressed 
advice of (a) George Bernard Shaw, 
(b) Joseph Stalin, (c) Benito Musso- 
lini, (d) Leon Blum. 

Despite the positions which were 
granted to Nazis in his government a 
firm insistence that Austria would re- 
main independent, backed up by po- 
lice action against insurgent Nazis, 
was declared by Chancellor (a) Guido 
Schmidt, (b) Brenner Pass, (c) Eduard 
Benes, (d) Kurt Schuschnigg. 

A dark horse candidate for the lead- 
ership of the Republican party is the 
governor of Vermont, 45-year-old (a) 
George D. Aiken, (b) Glenn Frank (c) 
Wilbur Voliva, (d) William Green. 

Kansas City is beholding a deter- 
mined effort on the part of assorted 
groups of independent voters and po- 
litical leaders to shatter the political 
power of (a) Frank Hague, (b) John 
Lewis, (c) Tom Pendergast, (d) West- 
brook Pegler. 

The new Rumanian charter calls for 
government by the personal dictator- 
ship of (a) Goga, (b) Carol, (c) 
Maniu, (d) Metaxas. 

The new U. S. Ambassador to Great 
Britain is (a) Eddie Cantor, (b) James 
J. Walker, (c) James Farley, (d) Jo- 
seph P. Kennedy. 

A bill to require federal charters of 
all corporations which transact inter- 
state business has been introduced by 
Senator (a) O’Mahoney, (b) Cope- 
land, (c) Guffey, (d) Bilbo. 

New Solicitor General of the United 
States, noted for his public criticism 
of malpractice by monopolistic busi- 
nesses, is (a) Robert Wagner, (b) 
Wendell Wilkie, (c) Robert Jackson, 
(d) Robert Taylor. 

The spiritual leadership, which rec- 
onciles and unifies the many diver- 
gent factions which compose the Na- 
tional Indian Congress party, rests in 
the character of great-souled (a) Mo- 
handas K. Gandhi, (b) Jawarharlal 
Nehru, (c) Rabindranath Tagore, (d) 
the Agha Khan. ; 

The chief Washingtonian spokesman 
of the theory that recovery can be 
accomplished by assigning to private 
industry extensive powers of self-reg- 
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ylation is (a) Judge Brandeis, (b) 
Donald R. Richberg, (c) J. P. Morgan, 
(d) George Troianovsky. 


READING 

While the style of Van Wyck 
Brooks, for all its excellence, is ad- 
mittedly difficult for the average 
reader, it may serve as an exercise 
(17-E) for those who can not read 
the essay pleasurably. While the 
vocabulary difficulty may be fore- 
most pupils may be advised that, in- 
stead of consulting the list of defi- 
nitions (24-E) they try to define each 
unfamiliar word on the basis of the 
text. They can have a lot of fun com- 
paring their tentative definitions 
with the true meanings. 

An outline of the essay, because of 
its many digressions, will not be 
simple for pupils, but the following 
questions will help them discover its 
main points: 

What was the issue between Web- 
ster and Worcester? 

How did Longfellow dress when he 
first came to Cambridge? 

How did he change his mode of 
dress and why? 

What had been Longfellow’s back- 
ground and achievements at that time? 
(“His mind was like a music-box.”) 

What evidence is there that he was 
a born poet? 

What was Longfellow’s concept of 
the function of a writer and scholar? 
(“the moulder and hierophant of the 
national life, the people’s aspirations” 
... “Who would have kept alight the 
undying lamp of thought? But for 
them, the flapping of some conqueror’s 
banner would have blown it out for- 
ever.”) 

From contemporary history, give 
some examples of the effect of flapping 
banners on free thought. 


APOCALYPSE 

There is a startling contrast, (for 
pupils with the Combined edition or 
the English edition) in the Germany 
described by Longfellow (17-E) and 
the Germany described by Henry C. 
Wolfe (8). 

What time is there now in Germany 
for flowers and moonbeams? 

How does Germany today regard 
the tradition of Goethe, the poetry of 
Heine, or the scholarly spirit of Thomas 
Mann? 

The answers to these questions de- 
pend upon whether one accepts the 
philosophy that Hitler is Germany. 
This is the philosophy of Adolf Hit- 
ler, and it does seem reasonable that 
the former paper-hanger could not 
have presumed to personify a whole 
nation if powerful and numerous 
supporters were not willing to grant 
that he fitted the role. 

Pupils may profitably discuss 
whether Hitler typifies Germany any 
more truly than a genial country 
gentleman, with a background of 
Groton, Harvard, the law and the sea, 
typifies the U. S. A. 
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AFTER HOURS 


In common with every other pub- 
lication which prints information 
about anything from the weather to 
the world situation, this one is oc- 
casionally accused of conspicuous 
bias. On each occasion, our editors 
are pictured as a single mind united 
in an effort to fix upon the world the 
particular prejudice to which the 
writer takes exception. This picture 
is always welcome to the editors be- 
cause, in fact, they represent a di- 
versity in background and convic- 
tion which is hard to find outside of 
a diplomatic tea. 

Twelve in seventeen are small- 
towners: only one was born and 
reared in New York. Two are South- 
erners, one a Westerner, one a 
Yankee, and one a native of Hawaii. 
Most grew in the Pittsburgh area. 


Their religious backgrounds in- 
clude the Roman Catholic, the Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian, Baptist, Luth- 
eran, Orthodox and Reform Jewish, 
Pennsylvania Dutch mysticism, and 
plain, old-fashioned camp meeting. 

Politically, only a few can be 
classed as die-hard Democrats or 
Republicans. The others split their 
votes in local elections among Re- 
publicans, New Dealers, Tammany- 
ites, Fusionists, Laborites, Jeffer- 
sonians, and Socialists. They split 
even further on specific issues: for 
example, on a quiet day you can hear 
a staunch Republican supporting 
Roosevelt’s collective security pro- 
gram in foreign affairs while the 
New Dealer next door condemns his 
political patron saint for not favor- 
ing pure isolation 

On the issue of sex, they divide 
evenly: half are women. The division 
is nearly the same on marriage: ten 
have been hitched; two of them to 
each other. 

Ethnically, the strains of Irish, 
Scotch, and German predominate, al- 
though the ranks include drops of 
Italian, Greek, English, French, 
Dutch, Russian, and Hungarian. 


Their parents have been occupied 
with farming, merchandising, medi- 
cine, music, steel, carpentry, mining, 
teaching, and mechanics. Two were 
in the ministry and one a missionary. 

In short, the staff is a fair cross- 
section of American democracy, 
which means that each member dis- 
agrees with every other member on 
everything. It is only to be expected 
that now and then they print some- 
thing which disagrees with the 
readers. 
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CALLING ALL HIGH 
SCHOOL BROADCASTERS 


The NBC-Scholastic Radio Com- 
petition for Junior and Senior High 
School Broadcasters (see Dec. 18 
Schol. p. 7 for complete announce- 
ment) is the most thrilling contest 
you're ever likely to have a chance 
to enter. 


The gval is national honors for your 
school, the ear of a nationwide radio 
audience, the spotlight of public at- 
tention and acclaim! 


Write to the NBC-Scholastic 
Committee, Radio City, New York, 
N. Y. for audition blanks and pam- 
phiet cortaining complete rules. 


Radio 


if your school is planning to partici- 
pate lose no time ordering copies of 


Handbook for 
Amateur Broadcasters 


by Pauline Gibson 


$0c per copy postpaid. In quantities of 
10 or more to one address, 35¢ per copy. 


Order from 


ScHo.astic Book SHop 
402 Chamber of Commerce 


Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THAT FAR EAST 
Fry, Varian. War in China. New York. 

Foreign Policy Association. 1938. 25c. 

The newest Headline Book to be 
prepared by the Department of Popu- 
lar Education of the Foreign Policy 
Association reaches back to the days 
of the Ming Dynasty to begin the story 
of the Panay bombing. 

The Far Eastern situation is roughly 
six centuries old, and the situation in 
that time has not changed in its essen- 
tial pattern. There has always been 
a hive of peasants and artisans and 
traders in China, building the wealth 
of its great river valleys. There have 
always been outlanders envious of that 
wealth. At first they came to trade, but 


the soldiers always followed the 
traders. First the Manchus; then the 
Dutch, the Portuguese, and the Eng- 
lish; then the French, the Germans, 
and the English; the Russians and the 
English; the Americans and the Eng- 
lish; finally the Japanese; and still the 
English. The story alternates between 
plain dealing and plain larceny. The 
conquerors fattened, and the Chinese 
wasted. 

But, although the pattern is familiar, 
it still makes headlines. It can spoil 
your appetite for breakfast, and it can 
swing a billion dollar navy appropria- 
tion. With the Far East situation reach- 
ing into Omaha and Connecticut, it is 
plain something should be done. 
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Three alternatives are posed for 
action by this country, which has in- 
vested in China little more than a 
tenth of the cost of our proposed navy 
expansion. One is the course of “col- 
lective security”: joint action with 
other nations—presumably England, 
France, and Russia—against aggres- 
sors and treaty-breakers. This action 
would include boycotts, embargos, and 
shooting. 

A second possibility is to try to 
pacify the war-makers with trade con- 
cessions and territorial grants again in 
concert with other nations. In other 
words, as the author says, hold the 
peace conference before the hostilities 
instead of afterwards. 

The third course is to get out of 
Europe and Asia and stay out. 

Thus the problem is lucidly pre- 
sented, (allowing us to point with pride 
to Mr. Fry’s former experience as a 
member of the staff of Scholastic,) and 
the pros and cons of each proposal are 
objectively weighed. The only con- 
clusion offered by the writer is that 
any decisive course is preferable to 
our present costly futility and inde- 
cision. 

The pamphlet is a notable example 
of precise, expository prose. 


EYE TROUBLE 


Waples, Douglas, People and Print: Social 
Aspects of Reading in the Depression. 
Chicago. University of Chicago. 1938. 
$1.50. 

This study is one of a group spon- 
sored by the Social Science Research 
Council to investigate the effect of the 
depression on reading habits. Tenta- 
tively, one may conclude that the de- 
pression caused some people to swing 
from uncritical literature, to partisan 
literature, and to end up with highly 
critical or scholarly literature. But the 





author_is more interested in indicating 
what conditions are necessary for any 
survey of reading habits to become of 
marked social significance. 


HISTORY 
Nicholas, Bagley, and Beard. America Yes. 
terday. New York. Macmillan. 1938. $1.40, 
This volume is to be coupled with 
another, America Today, by the same 
authors. They will also appear in a 
combination edition. Designed for 
seventh and eighth grades, it is pro- 
fusely illustrated and is free of the 
more conspicuous myths of American 
history. Each chapter is accompanied 
by suggestions for activities and exer. 
cises, but these make little effort to 
compare the American past with the 
American present, to indicate how the 
affairs of the past bear upon those of 
today. 


DISCUSSION 
Tyler, I. Keith. High School Students Talk 

It Over. Columbus. Ohio State Univer- 

sity. 1937. 

These conversations demonstrate 
conclusively how eloquently and intel- 
ligently high school pupils can talk 
about such mighty issues as war, the 
movies, and high school education. 
Although Mr. Tyler says that the pu- 
pils were hand-picked, in order that 
the discussions broadcast by radio 
should go along smoothly, most of the 
speakers sound like the ordinary run- 
of-the-mill youngster with a big-time 
vocabulary. The one exception is a 
young lady named Margaret, who con- 
tributed to the conversations a poise 
and a mental grasp which are rare 
even among trained adults. The con- 
versations would probably be even 
more enlightening if the inhibiting in- 
fluences of a chairman and a micro- 
phone were to be removed. As an edu- 
cational exercise, their main effect 
would appear to be to train youngsters 
to express and to reconcile their vari- 
ous ideas. 


HERO 
Lowrie, D. A. Masaryk of Czechoslovakia. 

New York. Oxford University Press. 

1938. $1.50. 

If Czechoslovakia remains a staunch 
democratic island today in a sea of 
dictatorships, much of the glory be- 
longs to that republic’s first president, 
Tomas Garrigue Masaryk. His charac- 
ter and his career should make him a 
patron saint not only among his own 
countryman but also in America, where 
he absorbed many of his ideals, and 
wherever else men dare to be free and 
equal. 

The story of Masaryk deserves to be 
recommended as highly as the stories 
of Washington and Lincoln as inspira- 
tional literature which develops Amer- 
ican ideals. His life should have @ 
special appeal for first generation 
Americans. 


CHILD LABOR 

Gibbons, Charles E. Child Labor in the 
Tiff Mines. New York. National Child 
Labor Committee. 1938. 25c, 
Missouri schools should have a sper 

cial interest in this pamphlet. 
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CHARACTERS 
ANNOUNCER 
Juanita GUAREZ, a high school student 
Pump SYLVESTER, another student 
Mr. THOMPSON, a teacher 
Mrs. GUAREZ, Juanita’s mother 
Mr. GuarEz, Juanita’s father 


ANNOUNCER 

This play might begin in any high 
school in America, and might go on in 
one of the houses on any street in the 
country. It happens, for the most part, 
to be about Mexicans. But it could be 
about any number of foreign-born Am- 
erica citizens—Russians, Italians, Hun- 
garians, Germans—anyone. Let’s say that 
we are in a Sophomore Social Studies 
dass. The lesson is almost over. You can 
hear the voices of the teacher speaking 
aeross the heads of some twenty high 
school students. .. . 


Mr. THompPpson: And now that we’ve 
fnished our unit study of Italy, we’re 
going to move to another country. It’s 
vitally important to us, since it’s one 
of our closest neighbors. It’s certain to 
interest you—history, scenery, and in- 
habitants are among the most colorful 
and romantic in the world. Now, will 
somebody guess— 

Puriie: I will, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. T.: Yes, Philip? 

Purp: I guess it’ll be Mexico. 

Mr. T.: You’re right. You people re- 
member, when we were working with 
Italy, Lisa Santini brought us some 
beautiful Italian things— 

Puitip: Peasant blouses, and hand- 
woven fruit baskets, and hand-made 
lace, and— 

Mr. T.: Right. And I’ve been won- 
dering if anybody here would help us 
out in the same way—with Mexico. 

(A second of silence.) 

Mr. T.: What, no Mexicans among 
us? Nobody here that has any feather- 
work—any pottery or blankets at 
home? 

(Another silence, broken by nervous 
coughing and slight titters.) 

Mr. T.: Now, haven’t we any Mexi- 
cans—really? 

Puitip: Sure we do. Juanita Guarez 
back there—she’s a Mexican. Aren’t 
you, Juanita? 

Juanita: (Sulkily) No, I’m not. I’m 
an American. I’d like to let you know 
that I'm an American citizen, Philip 
Sylvester. 
_ Pump: (Abashed) Well, for cry- 

Mr. T.: Certainly, Juanita, I know 
that, we’re all Americans. But isn’t 
there somebody in this class whose 
mother or father was born in Mexico? 

Pir: That’s what I mean, Mr. 
Thompson. Juanita’s people were— 
Weren't they? You were yourself, 
Weren’t you, Juanita? 

JUANITA: (Coldly) Mr. Thompson, 

sorry, but it’s none of Philip Syl- 
vester’s business where I was born. 
: Oh... . Well, I’m sorry. 
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Juanita: (Grandly) That’s all right. 
Mr. Thompson, I— 

(Her speech is interrupted by loud 
ringing of a gong.) 

Mr. T.: All right. We’ll take this up 
later—maybe tomorrow. Class dis- 
missed. 

(Steps. Shuffling. Chatter ad lib, 
slowly receding.) 

Mr. T.: Aren’t you going home now, 
Philip? 

Puiuip: (Softly) I guess I'll wait here 
for Juanita Guarez, Mr. Thompson. I 
want to beg her pardon again. I didn’t 
do it so well the first time. 

Mr. T.: Certainly, go ahead. There 
she is, back by the bookcase. I'll be 
getting along. 

(Steps. A second of silence.) 

Puiip: (Softly) Juanita. ... 

Juanita: (Sulkily) What do you 
want? 

Puiuip: Well, don’t bite my head off, 
I just wanted to say I’m sorry I said 
the wrong thing. Fact is, I don’t know 
why you flew off that way—I didn’t 
mean any harm. 

Juanita: Why don’t you mind your 
own affairs? 

Pup: I can’t see that there’s any- 
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to pay any attention to what silly little 
kids say. As for your being dumb— 
wish I could be dumb like you—always 
making the honor roll— 

JUANITA: (Impatiently) Oh, that 
doesn’t help. Do you know what hap- 
pened to us once? 

Puitre: No. What? 

JUANITA: Once, when we first came 
here, mother didn’t know about 
Memorial Day, and neither did we, 
and we hung our wash out on Memo- 
rial Day— 

Puiip: Well, what about it? 

Juanita: And everybody that passed 
our yard said, “Well, you’ve got to ex- 
cuse them—they wouldn’t know— 
they’re just dumb Mexicans.” 

PHILIP: (With sarcasm) Nice peo- 
ple. I guess if they were in Mexico, 
they’d know not to put their wash out 
on Mexican Decoration Day. They’re 
just stupid. Forget it, Juanita. 

Juanita: Some things aren’t so easy 
to forget. I won’t have people here in 
school calling me a dumb Mexican. 
Especially Mr. Thompson— 

Puitip: Can’t you just imagine Mr. 
Thompson calling you a dumb Mexi- 
can? Yesterday he said you were the 
best Social Studies student in the 
whole school— 

Juanita: Well, I’m not running any 
chances. I like Mr. Thompson too well 








Philip: “Come on, let’s go in. I don’t want to miss any more fun.” 


thing to get mad about. All I said was, 
your people are Mexicans. 

Juanita: (In a loud, angry voice) 
Yes, we are. Now let me alone. 

Puitie: Say, what’s the matter with 
you? You act as if I'd said you were a 
convict or a thief or something. What’s 
the matter with you? 

Juanita: (Desperately) Oh, it’s bad 
enough having everybody on the street 
forever saying you’re a Mexican. No 
matter what we do in that neighbor- 
hood, it’s always been because we’re 
Mexicans. All the little kids used to 
call us dumb Mexicans— 

Pure: I hope you’re old enough not 


—respect him too much. (Gravely) 
Please promise me something, will 
you? 

PHILIP: Oh, 
What? 

Juanita: That you'll never say it 
again—about my being a Mexican. 

Pump: (Exasperated) But that’s 
crazy! At that rate, I’d have to hide in 
corners because my grandfather was 
a Frenchman, and so would Lisa, and 
so would Stephen, and everybody’d be 
in a nice mess, except the Indians, and 
our school would have some reputa- 
tion because we haven't got any In- 
dians— 


(Sighing) all right. 
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Juanita: All right, then. I'll lie, Pl 
say I'm a Spaniard or a Brazilian or 
something—you can’t tell what I am 
by my name— 

Pui.ip: (With disgust) Don’t bother. 
I won’t tell. But I think you’re clean 
crazy. 

Juanita: Let’s not talk about it any- 
more. 

Puitie: O. K. Want to go across the 
street and get a snack? Or maybe we’d 
better not—maybe the Greeks are 
really terrible people—there’s a Greek 
waiting on tables over there— 

Juanita: Maybe it’s funny to you, 
but to me its no joke. 

Puitip: Coming along? 

Juanita: Yes, I guess so. 

(Steps.) 

Puiie: (Off Mike) I wish you'd 
change your mind by tomorrow. Mr. 
Thompson’s going to be pretty dis- 
appointed if he can’t get any feather- 
work and pottery and blankets and 
_ ae 

(Throughout the announcer’s speech, 
and during this scene, as indicated, the 
soft strumming of a guitar in the 
Spanish manner. Use the guitar ac- 
companiment to: “Cielito Lindo.”) 


ANNOUNCER 


Meanwhile, let’s look into Juanita 
Guarez’s house—a small, neat house on 
a respectable street. The living room 
looks like a small section of Mexico 
lovingly transported into America. All 
the treasures that Mr. Thompson wants 
for his Social Studies Project are here: 
bright blankets, colorful bits of pottery, 
a hand-woven basket filled with fruit, 
and exquisite pictures made from bright 
feathers. Mrs. Guarez is making dinner. 
She is a dark, handsome woman dressed 
in a gay house dress. Mr. Guarez, a lively 
dark man in American business clothes, 
sits in a corner, watches his wife making 
salad, and strums a guitar. 


(Sound of guitar slows and dis- 
continues.) 

Mr. Guarez: Where is Juanita? Al- 
ready it is five hours, and she has not 
yet come. 

Mrs. Guarez: (Pleasantly) She will 
come. I think she is maybe out with 
this nice boy, this Philip Sylvester. 

Mr. G.: Maybe, I guess. 

Mrs. G.: Or she is maybe late in 
school, talking with this teacher she 
so much likes—this Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. G.: On Sunday is her birthday. 
She is then sixteen years. 

(Soft strumming on the guitar.) 

Mrs. G.: You know what I do maybe 
on Sunday? 

Mr. G.: No. What? 

Mrs. G.: On Sunday I maybe make 
her a fiesta—how does she say it?— 
birthday party? 

Mr. G.: Yes, sure, Sunday you make 
her a fiesta, for her birthday. That idea 
—it is very good. 

Mrs. G.: On Sunday I make her a 
real fiesta, like we have when she was 
little in Mexico. I get flowers and make 
garlands. 

Mr. G.: (Eagerly) Yes! 

Mrs. G.: I also make good things to 
eat—maybe tortillas—maybe Mexican 
chocolate. 


(Sound of guitar ceases.) 

Mr. G.: Yes! And you bring people 
—you tell people they should please 
come. Who you tell? 

Mrs. G.: I think I tell this nice boy, 
Philip Sylvester. I also think maybe— 
no, I don’t know, maybe not. 

Mr. G.: Maybe not—what? 

‘Mrs. G.: Also last night I think I 
call up on telephone this nice teacher 
—this Mr. Thompson. But I guess this 
is not right. I don’t know. 

(Strumming on guitar, assured and 
gay.) 


Mr. G.: Sure! You call him! You tell, 
him come to fiesta for Juanita. You 


tell him tortillas—Mexican chocolate. 
I bet he never yet eat—real Mexican 
food. 

Mrs. G.: Me—I don’t know yet. May- 
be— 

Mr. G.: (Eager) Sure! You call him 
on telephone. Tell him come see our 
pottery—blankets. Maybe he like pot- 
tery and blankets. You go down to 
grocery store—here, I got nickel. Two 
nickels— 

Mrs. G.: But wait—I don’t yet 
know— 

Mr. G.: You go telephone these nice 
Thompson and Sylvester. Yes, now, 
you go quick before she come. 

Mrs. G.: (Laughing) All right. What 
you say—I do. 

(Quick steps. Sound of guitar. Door 
closed. More music, broken by Juan- 
ita’s voice. As she draws close to the 
mike, she sings a tune that is popular 
at the time the play is given. Sound of 
a door opening. Music stops.) 

Juanira: Hello, father. 

Mr. G.: (Heartily) Sauld, mi mu- 
chacha! 

Juanita: Where’s Mom? 

Mr. G.: (Uneasily) She go down to 
grocery store. She come back soon. 

Juanita: What did she go for? I'd 
have gotten her anything she wanted— 

Mr. G.: How should I know? Maybe 
she just want to walk in sun. She come 
back soon. 

(Strumming on the guitar.) 

Mr. G.: (Suspiciously) You have a 
good day in school, Juanita? 

Juanita: Oh, pretty good—nothing 
extra—pretty good. 

Mr. G.: Juanita, you have a redness 
in your eyes. You have not cried? 

Juanita: No. I’ve got a cold, I guess. 

Mr. G.: You got a cold? You drink 
tea and go to sleep after supper. 

JuANITA: Oh, just a little cold, noth- 
ing much— 

(Strumming of guitar. Steps ap- 
proaching. Voice of Mrs. Guarez call- 
ing:) 

Mrs. G.: Say—you know what? 

Mr. G.: Sh-sh! 

(Guitar ceases. Sound of a door 
opening.) 

Mrs. G.: They come—both of them 
—they say they come— (Startled) 
Juanita—oh! 

Juanita: Who’s coming, Mom? 

Mrs. G.: I wanted you should be 
surprised, Juanita, but—Well, we tell 
you now. We make you a fiesta for 
your birthday, which is Sunday. 

Juanita: (Weakly) That’ll be nice. 

Mr. G.: (Eagerly) Oh, that fiesta— 
she be very nice—nicer than you ever 






know. We have great honor—ye 
honorable guests. 

JUANITA: Who? 
coming, Mom? 

Mrs. G.: They both come—both this 
nice Philip Sylvester and this ve 
nice Mr. Thompson—I just talk on 
telephone—they both come. 

JUANITA: They’re not coming — 
here? 

Mr. G.: Sure, here, for your fiesta, 
We make garlands, also tortillas, als 
real Mexican chocolate like they never 
have before. 

Svante: (Desperately) Not here— 
no! 

Mrs. G.: (Unsteadily) Sure, here, 
Juanita, they both very nice, both say 
very, very happy they come— 

Juanita: (Her voice breaking) You 
can’t do that—you can’t have Mr 
Thompson. 

Mr. G.: (Amazed) How come? Why 
not? Why we can’t have Mr. Thompson 
here? 

Juanita: It just isn’t right— 

(Quick steps.) 

Mr. G.: Juanita, mi muchacha. where 
you going? 

Mrs. G.: Whatsa matter, Juanita? 
Where you going? 

Juanita: I’m going out— I want to 
be my myself—just for a minute— 
please don’t come— 

(Sound of a door slammed. Second 
of silence.) 

Mr. G.: (Very softly) Whatsa matter 
with our baby? Why she run out of 
house like that? 

Mrs. G.: (Sighing) Me—I don't 
know. 

Mr. G.: I think. ... 

(Soft strumming of guitar, very 
slow.) 

Mr. G.: Yes, I think she is maybe— 
she is ashamed of you and me. 

(Strumming fades. Second of silence 
before the announcer speaks.) 


(Scared) Who's 


ANNOUNCER 


Sunday evening in the home of the 
Guarez family. In spite of Juanita’ 
scene, in spite of her evident shame for 
them, Mr. and Mrs. Guarez are having 
the fiesta. They have made the garlands 
(a little sadly, to be sure) and have hung 
them on the walls. The tortillas, crisp 
little cakes made of meal, are simmering 


on the griddle, and the real Mexicang 


chocolate, a rich dark cream, bubbles o 
the stove. Mr. Guarez wears his bes 
white shirt and dark tie. Mrs. Guare 
looks like any handsome American lad 
in her Sunday best—except for the mag 
nificent tortoise shell comb in her hair. 
The guests have not yet arrived. Every 
thing is ready. Everything except Juanilt 
—for Juanita has gone out and has no 
yet come home. ; 


(Sound of a clock chiming eight 
Slow, soft strumming on the guitar! 

Mr. G.: Mama, do you think she- 
maybe she not come home tonight? 

Mrs. G.: (Bravely) I think she would 
not do a thing like this. I think s# 
soon come home. 

Mr. G.: I have for her this night# 
beautiful present. I give her the neck 
lace my mother once wear—the & 
one which has the turquoise bees 
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Mrs. G.: (Sadly) Sure. I know. 
(Guitar ceases. Sound of steps.) 
Mrs. G.: This is maybe her teacher, 
Mr. Thompson. 

(Sound of a door opening.) 

Mr. G.: Good evening. 

Mrs. G.: How do you do? 

Mr. THompson: You're Jaunita’s 
mother, aren’t you? I’m very, very 
happy to meet you. It was very good 
of you to invite me. 

Mrs. G.: This is my husband, Mr. 
Thompson. Won’t you please sit? 

Mr. T.: (With enthusiasm) Whew! 
Not for a minute—not until I've looked 
around at this perfectly lovely place. 
Garlands—magnificent! You know, for 
the last ten years I’ve been talking 
about Mexican garlands in my classes, 
and this is the first time I've ever— 
Lord, what beautiful pottery. Where’s 
Juanita? 

Mr. G.: Juanita—she— 

(Sound of steps approaching.) 

Mr. G.: (Eagerly) Maybe now she 
come. 

(Knock at the door.) 

Mrs. G.: No. This is now this nice 
Philip Sylvester. Come in, Philip. 

Puiip: Hello, Mr. and Mrs. Guarez. 
It's awfully nice to see you again. 
Hello, Mr. Thompson. 

Aut: Hello, Philip. 

Puitie: Gee, this place sure looks 
like a fairyland. Those flowers’d knock 
your eye out. 

Mr. G.: (Laughing) Sure! They 
bright, happy flowers. Knock out the 
eye. You sit down, Philip. Mama, may- 
be you look at tortillas? They smell 
like they maybe burn. 

Mr. T.: Don’t let them burn, for 
heaven’s sake, Mrs. Guarez. I’ve never 
tasted a real Mexican tortilla. 

Mrs. G.: (Proudly) Also, we have 
chocolate. 

Mr. G.: Philip, maybe you come here 
a minute, maybe you look with me at 
this blanket— 

Pup: Yes, sir. 

Mr. G.: (Off Mike) My Juanita, she 
tun out, Philip. I think maybe she 
ashamed— 

Pure: (Unsteadily) Oh, no, I’m 
sure she’s not, she couldn’t be, Mr. 
Guarez. 

Mr. G.: Maybe not—maybe so. But 
if so—maybe you know where she run 
to—yes? 

(Second of silence.) 

Purp: (Slowly) Yes, I think I'd 
know. . . . Down by the fountain in 
that little park just around the corner 
—I bet she’s there, Mr. Guarez. 

Mr. G.: Yes? Maybe you go get her? 
Maybe you tell her this Mr. Thompson 
—he is not made so unhappy by Mex- 
lean things? Maybe you tell her it is 
no so bad to have a fiesta? Yes? 

Puitip: You bet I will. You wait— 
Tl bring her back—you’ll see. 

(Sound of a door slammed. Quick 
steps. Automobile horns. Traffic 
sounds. Slow fade out. Water splash- 
ing. A bird song. Last two sounds con- 
tinued throughout this scene.) 

Pup: (Breathlessly) Juanita— 

(Second of silence.) 

IP: Juanita—you make me sick! 

Juanita: (Listlessly) Where did you 
tome from, Philip? 
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Purp: I came from your house, you 
darn little idiot. 

Juanita: Did he come—did Mr. 
Thompson come? 

Puitip: Of course he came, nit-wit. 
He’s over there now, talking to your 
mother about Mexican garlands and 
stuff. 

JUANITA: What’s mother doing? Is 
she crying? 

Purp: No, she’s not. I think your 
mother’d be a monkey if she wasted 
any sniffles on you. 

JuaANITA: (Wretchedly) I make my- 
self sick. 

Puitip: You ought to—running away 
from your own birthday party. 

Juanita: Yes, but don’t you see? It 
couldn’t be a real birthday party—the 
kind you and Jean Rogers have. It 
couldn’t be sandwiches and ice cream. 

Puiip: (Regretfully) I bet those 
tortillas are getting cold. They ought 
to be eaten while they’re hot—hadn’t 
they? 

Juanita: (Sadly) Yes, they should. 
We used to eat them hot in Mexico—I 
remember—we made special ones on 
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birthdays, and we used to have gar- 
BE: « «+» 

Puitie: You should see those gar- 
lands. Mr. Thompson went clean crazy 
about them. 

Juanita: Oh, did they make gar- 
lands—for me? 

Pure: They did, you darn fool. 
There are about twenty garlands, red 
and white. Pretty, too. 

(Second of silence. Bird song.) 

Puiip: Don’t you think it’s about 
time you went home? 

Juantra: I can’t get my courage up 
to face Mr. Thompson. Maybe those 
things are all right in Mexico, but in 
America—— 

Puiuip: I never saw you act so small 
and mean. Anyhow, I tell you, Mr. 
Thompson is— 

Juanita: I know it’s mean—but I 
was always so fond of Mr. Thompson. 

Purp: (Very assertive) Oh, can the 
tommy rot. I don’t want to miss the 
party. Are you coming, or aren’t you 
coming? Because, if you’re not, you 
can just stay here and I'll go back. 

Juanita: (Wanly) Wait a minute— 

Purp: What? 

Juanita: All right. I'll go. 

(Sound of traffic. Automobile horn. 
Slow fadeout.) 

Announcer: It is just half past eight. 
The door of the Guarez house is open 
when Juanita and Philip arrive. 


(Fast, gay strumming of the guitar.) 

Mr. G.: Now we all sing together. 
One, two, three! 

(Mr. and Mrs. Guarez and Mr. 
Thompson sing lustily the first three 
lines of La Cuccaracia, then stop, 
laughing.) 

Pure: (Off mike) Look at that, 
Juanita, you nit-wit. 

JUANITA: Philip—is that my father 
with the Mexican hat on? 

Puiire: No, you idiot, that’s Mr. 
Thompson. Come on, let’s go in. I don’t 
want to miss any more fun. 

Mr. G.: (Heartily) Here she is! Look, 
mi muchacha, estralita— 

JuANITA: (Weakly) Hello. 

ALL: Happy birthday, Juanita! 

Mr. T.: Hurry up, Juanita, get one of 
these tortillas while they’re hot—I 
never tasted anything like them— 

Mrs. G.: You nice people must sit. 
It comes now the chocolate. 

Mr. T.: Your father and I have been 
having a grand talk, Juanita. I’m com- 
ing back next Tuesday to hear some 
more. I’m writing a paper on Mexican 
costume for one of my _ college 
courses— 

Mr. G.: Sure, Juanita, he write a 
paper about all these things we know. 
Like the rebosa, like Indian women 
wear on the head—you know. 

Mr. T.: Your father gave me more 
information in the last five minutes 
than I’ve been able to find in books in 
the last five weeks, Juanita— 

Mr. G.: I thank you, Mr. Thompson. 
I am very sure honored. 

Mrs. G.: Here is chocolate. 

Puiuip: Say, Mrs. Guarez, what’s this 
little garland here on the table for? 

Mrs. G.: Oh, yes, this is for Juanita. 
She should put it in her hair to look 
pretty at her fiesta. 

Mr. T.: Let me have the pleasure of 
crowning the lady. 

JuANITA: (Laughing) Thanks, Mr. 
Thompson. Is it on right? 

ALL: There! How pretty! 

Mr. G.: And now I give you this 
present, mi muchacha. Here, put it 
around the neck. 

Juanita: Oh, father, how good of 
you, and how beautiful! That was 
grandmother’s necklace, wasn’t it? 

Mr. G.: Always I say to myself—we 
only have things so that we can give 
them to our children. 

Mr. T.: Not only necklaces, Mr. 
Guarez. Other things, too. Rich re- 
membrances of a beautiful country, 
old stories, old traditions, odd songs— 
all that makes a splendid heritage— 

Mrs. G.: Now Juanita must make a 
speech. Always a speech at a fiesta. 

(A second of silence.) 

Juanita: (Simply and earnestly) 
What I have to say won’t take very 
long. But I mean every word of it. I’m 
very proud and happy tonight—happy 
that I have such kind and beautiful 
parents, and proud that I have such a 
rich inheritance — not only in neck- 
laces, as Mr. Thompson says—but also 
in—in what we call “tradition” in the 
Social Studies class— 

(Applause. Clapping. Music of the 
guitar. Voices singing “La Cuccaracia.” 
Fadeout.) 








Piterary Leads 


GREAT PLAYS 

NBC has announced a “Great Plays” 
series, selected from the classics to 
show the development of drama from 
the production at sunrise in the Theatre 
Dionysus in ancient Athens to the con- 
temporary theatre. (The time, through- 
out the series, will be Saturdays, 5 to 
6 P. M., EST.) The first two have al- 
ready been broadcast: Aristophanes’ 
“The Birds,” and “Everyman.” Plays 
to come which you'll be able to listen 
in on are: “The Great Magician” rep- 
resenting the Italian theatre (March 
12); Marlowe's “Tamburlaine” (March 
19); “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
(March 26); Moliere’s “School for 
Husbands” (April 2); Henry Arthur 
Jones’ “The Silver King” (April 9); 
and Synge’s “Playboy of The Western 
World.” The last play of the series will 
be chosen from the field of contempo- 
rary American drama. 


EXPRESSING YOURSELF 

English composition, always a buga- 
boo for some, should be made simpler 
by the study of Units of English (Lyons 
and Carnahan). Books three and four 
have just come to our desk. The authors 
Harry G. Paul (University of Illinois) 
and Isabel Kincheloe (Englewood High 
School, Chicago) realize that we talk 
and write easiest about the things we 
know and understand, through experi- 
ence. The books, based on this idea, 


outline a series of problems and group 
activities which, coupled with self dis- 
cipline should make the whole business 
of writing and talking not only sim- 
pler but more exciting. 


JOBS 

In My Vocation (H. W. Wilson Co.) 
twenty-five eminent Americans have 
combined to write a book to help the 
youth of America in choosing their fu- 
ture jobs. Sample chapters: Willam 
Allen White on Journalism; Florence 
Ellinwood Allen on Law for Women; 
Hugh Cooper on Engineering; George 
Pierce Baker on Drama; Charles Mayo 
on Medicine; Jane Addams on Social 
Service; Edward A. Filene on Business. 
Sound advice by the people who have 
risen to the top of what they chose as 
their life work. 


DEMOCRACY . 

Thomas Mann, Nobel prize winner 
in literature and a voluntary exile from 
Nazi Germany, who has just landed in 
America from his home in Switzerland, 
sees “America as the lone bulwark 
against the destruction of liberty and 
freedom.” He calls on us “to unite in 
the fight against the enemies of democ- 
racy. Otherwise there will not be much 
left of this century’s culture after the 
next catastrophe.” 

Mr. Mann’s daughter Erika, and his 
son Klaus, have just signed a contract 
with Houghton Mifflin for their account 
of the German emigration and of the 
whole question of freedom of thought 
and expression in fascist and demo- 
cratic countries. 








Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page 20-E) 

Fall from the conduit prone to Hol- 
born-bridge. 

Sweeping from butchers’ stalls dung, 
guts, and blood; 

Drown’d puppies, stinking sprats, all 
drench’d in mud, 


Dead cats, and turnip-tops come tum- 
bling down the flood. 


This poem, like much modern 
poetry, gains its effect through use 
of the realistic details of everyday 
life. It names a cat, an offensive 
kitchen sink, and Dulman (dull- 
man), a man who loiters about pub- 
lic places. It compares the welkin 
(sky) to a drunkard who drank 
more than he could hold. It sees the 
rain as the sprinkle from some 
quean’s (slovenly girl’s) mop. The 
poem pictures the poet’s discomfort 
in the windy rain and dust; the wo- 
men sheltering in stores, pretending 
to bargain, buying nothing; the Tem- 
plar spruce (spruce law - student) 
pretending to call a coach, but (they 
were always poor) staying till it’s 
fair. 

The impatient beau boxed in his 
sedan chair (the taxi of the time) 
trembles possibly because of the 
danger to his curls, powder and laces. 


24-E 


The poem mocks his trembling by 
comparing him to the Greek heroes 
who rode into Troy boxed in the 
wooden horse. 


In the first of the two following 
light, inconsequential poems, Swift 
speaks for himself; he always insist- 
ed on paying for his own meal when 
dining with someone poorer than 
himself. 


The Dean’s Manner of Living 


On rainy days alone I dine 

Upon a chick and pint of wine. 

On rainy days I dine alone, 

And pick my chicken to the bone; 

But this my servants much enrages, 

No scraps remain to save board- 
wages. 

In weather fine I nothing spend, 

But often sponge upon a friend; 

Yet, where he’s not as rich as I, 

I pay my club, and so good bye. 


The Power of Time 


If neither brass nor marble can with- 
stand 

The mortal force of Time’s destructive 
hand; 

If mountains sink to vales, if cities die, 

And lessening rivers mourn their 
fountains dry 

When my old cassock (said a Welch 
divine) 

Is out at elbows, why should I repine? 






Professor Longfellow 


(Concluded from page 19-E) 


of German verses, mingling with th 
whispers of the summer wind 
youthful regrets, youthful aspirations 
psalms of a life which, on such an eye. 
ning, might well appear a dream 
though far from empty. Footsteps of 
Angels, The Light of Stars, The Reap. 
er and the Flowers, Hymn to the 
Night. On these very evenings, at their 
open windows, thousands of young 
men in Hollis Hall, at Bowdoin, Yale 
Princeton, in Cincinnati, up and dow, 
the Hudson and the Mississippi, ip 
England, Scotland, Holland, in far-of 
Russia, shared these reveries of the 
New England springtime that Long. 
fellow was putting into words, with 
such a lucid, natural, velvety sweet- 
ness,—verses drifting through the 
poet’s mind as the yellow leaves drift 
from the trees in autumn and silently 
faii to the ground. 

In later days, when other fashion 
came, when the great wheel of tim 
had passed beyond them, one saw thes 
poems in another light. They seemed to 
lack finality and distinction, whether 
in thought or phrase. But no one couli 
quite forget their dreamy music, their 
shadowy languor, their melodiow 
charm, their burden of youthful nos 
talgia; and the world of the Age of 
Revolutions, which knew the Roman- 
tic poets, shared this poet’s mood ¢ 
exaltation. A day was to come whe 
a Chinese mandarin transcribed The 
Psalm of Life on an ivory fan, and 
dying soldier at Sebastopol repeate 
the stirring lines. When Excelsior ap 
peared in a German version, the st 
dents of Innsbruck, meeting the trans 
lator, thronged about him and em- 
braced and kissed him, with such joy 
and transport, as he said, that he a- 
ways looked upon that moment as th 
happiest of his life. 





Reprinted from The Flowering 
New England by Van Wyck Brook, 
published and copyrighted by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. 





Pronunciation Key and Glossary 


Bossuet, bé-sii-d (French bishop and¢ 
tor, 1627-1704.) 
Chanson de Geste, shaN-sdN da 2hé 
(Medieval French epic poem.) 
elegiac, él-é-ji-ak (A meter in which a 
cient wer of death were written; als 
y 





an adjective describing a mourni 
mood. 

Frithiof, frét-yof (Legendary Icelan 
hero.) 

Géttingen, gé-ting-an (Famous Gert 
university.) 

— ‘o English word for feast ort 


uet. 

a gril-pirt-zdr (Nineteen 
century Austrian dramatist.) 

hierophant, hi-ir-6-fant (Greek word 
priest or performer of sacred rites.) 

marmoreal, mar-m6-ré-al (Marble- 

Outre-Mer, 60t-ra-mdr 

Poliziano, p6-lét-sé-a-né (Also called! 
tian, po-lish-an, Renaissance It 
poet and scholar.) 

skald, skald (Medieval Scandinavian 
and singer.) 

Tegner, Esaias, a-sié-yis tég-nér (S 
poet and bishop. 1782-1849.) 

Trouvere, tré0-vér (Medieval French 
and singer. 
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‘The Roosevelt Government 
land Social Reconstruction 


Tinkering vs. Statecraft 
By Harold Rugg, Ph.D. 


Contributing Editor, Scholastic 


HAT the Roosevelt Admin- 

\W\ istration has done and has 

not done since March, 1933, 
stands out boldly from the statement 
of the total problem confronting our 
people (sketched in my second arti- 
cle in Scholastic, February 26, 1938, 
page 25-S). The President and his 
associates dealt promptly with emer- 
gency problems of morale and relief. 
They safeguarded small bank de- 
posits, savings and investments, the 
buying of securities. They aided 
home owners and farmers in distress. 
They set up a program which they 
thought would help revive and plan 
business. They aided labor in organ- 
izing and bargaining collectively. In 
addition they did certain other 
things, omitted from the previous 
article because of lack of space: 

1. They passed the Federal Social 
Security Act (August, 1935). This en- 
ables the federal government to as- 
sist the states in providing unemploy- 
ment insurance, old age insurance, old 
age pensions, and pensions for widows 
and orphans. 

2. As part of the relief and works 
program, they put to work 
nearly 40,000 artists — paint- 
ers, sculptors, musicians, writ- 
ers, dancers—on public proj- 
ects. For the first time in the 
nation’s history the federal 
government endowed creative 
artists. Thereby they helped 
the artists to build “a new 
sense of the social value of 
their work and a more secure 
basis for their professional 
self-respect.” 

3. They made a meagre be- 

ginning toward a federal 
housing program by lending 
money to home-builders at a 
low rate of interest; and the 
home-owners were given a 
long period of years to repay 
the debt. 
_ 4. In an effort to reduce tar- 
iffs around the world, the 
Roosevelt government entered 
ito reciprocal trade agree- 
ments with other countries. 
By these the participating 
countries agreed upon definite and low 
duties to be levied on specified imports 
into their own countries. 

5. A Neutrality Act was passed (April, 
1937), aimed at keeping the United 
States out of war. Under it, whenever 
the President finds that a war between 





BROOKINGS 


two states exists, he is obligated to pro- 
claim that fact; it then becomes unlaw- 
ful for Americans to sell arms and 
ammunition to the warring states. This 
Act has been invoked in the case of the 
present war in Spain, but President 
Roosevelt has refused to “find” a state 
of war between Japan and China. 

6. By threatening to enlarge the 
United States Supreme Court—a pro- 
posal which was sharply opposed and 
defeated in Congress—and by permit- 
ting justices to retire with full pay, the 
Roosevelt government has created a 
situation in which two members al- 
ready have resigned. In their places the 
President has appointed two justices 
sympathetic to the New Deal. 


What Has Been Accomplished? 


Did these measures pull America 
out of its emergency? Some combina- 
tion of circumstances certainly did 
for a time, for the people were 
calmed, millions of unemployed were 
given from $11.00 to $24.00 a week in 
the form of a dole or work relief, and 
the production of goods increased. 
To a limited extent America went 
back to work. About 40,000,000 out 


OUR PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


USED J UNUSED POTENTIAL 


, 8888/0 


~ 86600 


NATIONAL SURVEY OF 
POTENTIAL PRODUCTION CAPACITY 
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Bach symbol represents 20 billion dollors of 1929 valve 


From Zhe l'nited States: A Graphic History 
By Hacker, Modiey and Taylor (Modern Age) 


The Findings of Two Authoritative Surveys 


of 50,000,000 workers had jobs; 8,- 
000,000 to 10,000,000 still did not. 
For bringing about the “quick re- 
vival of public morale in 1933 and 
1934 and for financial relief from the 
danger of starvation and extreme 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Sectior) are omitted. 


IGNED articles appearing in Scholas- 
tic express the opinions of the writers, 
and do not necessarily represent the 
views of the editors. Our policy is to 
arrange for ideas to be presented from 
many points of view so that students may 
know what’s happening both in the world 
of events and the realm of thought. This 
series of articles by Dr. Rugg represents 
the views of a prominent and respected 
group of economic thinkers. To put into 
effect a philosophy of “production for 
use,” however, would probably require 
a high degree of centralized power and 
restriction of individual freedom of ac- 
tion to which many thoughtful Ameri- 
cans are opposed. But here are interest- 
ing and important ideas that deserve te 
be studied. For another view of this prob- 
lem, look up “The Folly of Industrial 
Planning,” by L. M. Graves, in the Feb- 
ruary Harper’s Magazine. 








distress the Roosevelt government 
deserves the credit. On publicity 
techniques and building its prestige 
with the people it scores close to 100 
per cent. Perhaps never before in our 
national history have we had as hu- 
mane, personally sympathetic, and 
socially oriented a federal govern- 
ment as that of Mr. Roosevelt. All of 
the more immediate and temporary 
problems it has faced directly and, 
as the President says, it has “not let 
the people down.” 


Deeper Problems Ignored 


But that is as far as its success has 
gone—merely to the surface of our 
national situation. It has ignored 
most of the real underlying prob- 
lems of our people. I name only a 
few conspicuous examples: 

1. In five years it has 
shown no evidence of 
launching plans to guarantee 
all of our people a level of 
purchasing power which is 
anywhere near commensu- 
rate with the full potentiali- 
ties of the nation’s resources. 


2. The NRA — its single 
move in the direction of 
more central coordination, 
control, and operation of the 
national economic system— 
failed completely and was 
unanimously rejected by the 
Supreme Court as unconsti- 
tutional. 

3. In spite of the menace 
of slum housing in American 
© communities and in the face 
of the collapse of the nation’s 
building trades and the need 
for “priming” in that indus- 
try, the government has failed tw 
promote a national program of low- 
priced housing, slum-clearance, an: 
urban reconstruction. 

4. Its present proposed “ever-nor 
mal granary” plan gives no mo) 
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promise of reconstructing agricul- 
ture to guarantee an annual abun- 
dance for all the people, with a maxi- 
mum of purchasing power to farmers, 
than did the abolished AAA. The 
present plan, like the former one, is 
built on a philosophy of “scarcity.” 

5. It has failed to provide ade- 
quate federal regulation and control 
over the nation’s credit and finance 
agencies. After five years. billions of 
dollars of potential wealth lie frozen 
in the nation’s banks largely unused 
by producers who could put the 
credit to work. There is no certainty 
that there will not be another col- 
lapse of the banking system similar 
to that of 1932-33. 

6. It has given no sign of an effec- 
tive program of international rela- 
tions to keep America out of war and 
to assert our great potential leader- 
ship in world peace and reconstruc- 
tion. 


A Different Point of View 


These examples are mentioned 
merely to focus attention on the 
deeper social problems of our peo- 
ple which the Roosevelt government 
has largely ignored. Considering the 
overwhelmingly complicated prob- 
lems that the modern world confronts 
and our lack of experience with so- 
cial experimentation, could more 
have been done? Is it possible that 
the Roosevelt government went as 
far as any government in the 1930’s 
could have been expected to go. But 
personally I am convinced that the 
danger to America is so insistent that 
the Roosevelt government should 
have made more extensive efforts at 
social reconstruction. 

For five years my articles in Scho- 
lastic have been devoted to the the- 
sis that our times—the fifty-year pe- 
riod since about 1890—are nothing 
less than a bewildering and danger- 
ous transition between the first and 
the second stages of building a pow- 
erful new industrial society. The first 
article of this present series (Scho- 
lastic, February 12, 1938), illustrates 
that thesis. 


Is a Scientific Statecraft Possible? 


My appraisal of the Roosevelt 
government, therefore, is made from 
the point of view held by a consider- 
able group of the world’s leading 
scientific men from many professions 
—physicists, chemists, engineers, so- 
cial scientists, psychologists and phil- 
osophers. Conspicuous among them 
are Frederick Soddy, Nobel prize- 
winning chemist; such physicists as 
Messrs. Bridgman, Eddington, 
Whitehead; such creative students of 
the economic and social system as 
Thorstein Veblen, John Dewey, J. A. 
Hobson and R. H. Tawney; such en- 
gineers of power production as 
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Charles P. Steinmetz, Bassett Jones, 
Fred Henderson, Walter Polakov and 
Harold Loeb; such students of chang- 
ing cultures as F. J. Turner, J. H. 
Robinson, C. A. Beard and W. I. 
Thomas. These men are not com- 
mitted to any political or academic 
faith, nor to the preservation of any 
economic and social system. There 
are probably wide differences in the 
economic-social systems they would 
support, but at bottom they stand to- 
gether in seeking one thing—the sci- 
entific design of an economic and 
social system, and its efficient opera- 
tion in the interests of all the people. 

These men regard the problems of 
the economic system as problems of 
social engineering. Certain factors 
are given; in the light of them basic 
questions are raised. The scientific 
student asks: 

First: what are the available physi- 
cal and human resources? 

Second: what are the needs of the 
people, for food, shelter, clothing, 
transportation, communication, recre- 
ation, and the like? 

Third: what kind of a production and 
distribution system shall be set up to 
make and give the necessary goods to 
all the people? 

Now, one idea rings out in the 
statement of this point of view: pro- 
duction for use! Production to satisfy 
the needs of the people! The new 
statecraft would add: If that can be 
done under the system of private 
ownership and profits — well and 
good! The one single measure of the 
economic system the scientific stu- 
dents are interested in seeing used 
is: Does it give all the people enough 
purchasing power to buy an adequate 
standard of living and to keep the 
system going without interruption? 


Why the New Deal Failed to 
Attack Fundamental Problems 


Did the President and his associ- 
ates hold to this view? They did not. 
From the beginning in 1933 they 
have been obsessed with certain con- 
ventional economic ideas. Their 
thinking about the economic system 
ran along such lines as these: 

1. Industrial society is complex and 
interdependent. It is inevitable that 
we shall have periods of prosperity 
and depression following one another. 


We shall never be able to plan and 


control the social system sufficiently to 
avoid that. (See, for example, Mr. Wal- 
ter Lippmann’s The Good Society.) 

2. Hence, periodically many people 
will be thrown out of work; at times, a 
very large number. It is too bad, but 
these people must be prepared to suf- 
fer. At such times “the government” 
will keep them from actual starvation. 
Generally speaking, however, they 
must look out for themselves. 

3. It is clear, then, that this present 
period is only a depression—a bad one, 
yes, but only another depression. 





4. Our system of private ownership, 
and development of resources is esen- 
tially sound; it is the best one thus far 
invented. 

5. Government is responsible for 
helping to carry it on by assisting the 
owners and managers of the system in 
times of depression, and by Providing 
relief for the unemployed. 

6. The key to economic Stability of 
agriculture, industry and business js 
fair prices. Prices are regulated by sup- 
ply and demand. 

7. We live in a stage of civilization 


‘in which goods are scarce. To regulate 


the demand for goods and hence their 
prices, government must either restrict 
or stimulate production. 

8. Similarly money, like prices and 
wages, is unstable. Government must 
stabilize the dollar. 

Accepting such principles as these, 
the Roosevelt government has been 
guided at every step by the idea of 
“scarcity” and the goal of restoring 
a “normal” price level. (This is shown 
in the FERA, WPA, NRA, and AAA.) 
Mr. Roosevelt and his associates have 
given little evidence that they be- 
lieve we are moving into a new in- 
dustrial epoch and that the recon- 
struction of our social system is 
needed. 


The TVA: An Experiment in 
Reconstruction 


There is one exception — the 





launching of the experiment in com- | 


munity and regional planning in the 
valley of the Tennessee River. Many 
people in this valley were ad had 
been for years on the verge of star- 
vation. Too many farmers were try- 
ing to get a living on farms which 
would not support half of them. In 
view of these conditions, plus the 
fact that the federal government 
owned valuable property at Muscle 
Shoals, Alabama, in May, 1933, the 
government set up the Tennessee 
Valley Authority (TVA) to operate 
its property and to develop a plan 
for the improvement of agriculture 
and industry in the valley. This en- 
terprise is an attempt to plan for the 
welfare of the people in an entire re- 
gion. Already a series of great dams 
have been completed at different 
points on the principal rivers, there- 
by controlling the destructive floods, 
increasing navigation, providing 
cheap electricity for the farms and 
cities of the region. It will sell fer- 
tilizer, plant forests to provide tim- 
ber and more flood control, assis’ 
cooperative enterprises, and build 
and rent houses to persons with small 
incomes. 

Here, then, in the TVA is one im- 
portant social experiment. But wit! 
this exception the Rosevelt govern 
ment has been content to provid 
only emergency and remedial mea 
sures. 
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The Data of the Scientific Students 


In closing this appraisal let us il- 
lustrate the types of evidence and 
principles upon which a more funda- 
mental program of government re- 
construction would rely. The scien- 
tific students approach the problems 
of the social system with the evidence 
obtained from actual investigations 
of the resources and the needs of 
America. To name only a few exam- 
ples: 


1. The National Survey of Poten- 
tial Product Capacity, made by com- 
petent engineers, under the sponsor- 
ship of the federal government. It es- 
tablishes clearly that if the total eco- 
nomic system were run continuously 
at its maximum capacity, not less 
than $4,000 (1929 dollars) per year 
of purchasing power could be pro- 
duced for every family in the United 
States. 


2. Studies by the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and of repu- 
table private social agencies. They 
establish beyond reasonable doubt 
that an adequate standard of living 
cannot be had on less than $3,000 per 
year for a family of four living in 
any urban community, that is, living 
away from the land. 


3. Estimates by cautious repre- 
sentatives of industry, confirmed by 
engineers, lead the students to con- 
clude that to keep the industries of 
the country going without serious in- 
terruption a purchasing power of not 
less than $3,000 per family will be 
necessary. The actual amount nec- 
essary will depend partly on the 
standard of living the people are 
willing to accept, or more bluntly 
put, on how much they are willing 
to suffer. It is to be regretted that the 
Roosevelt government has not set up 
careful studies of this fundamental 
problem. In the meantime there is 
little doubt that the system, pro- 
pelled by a $1,000-to-$1,500-a-year- 
per-family purchasing power is stall- 
ing badly. Also it cannot be doubted 
that, even in 1936 and 1937, not more 
than one-third to one-half enough 
purchasing power has been delivered 
to the people to give them either an 
“adequate diet” standard of living or 
to guarantee that the system will 
keep going. 


4. The rise in the national debt 
from about $16,000,000,000 in 1930 to 
$37,000,000,000 in 1938. How much 
greater it can become without cre- 
ating such lack of confidence in our 
government’s financial stability that 
its borrowing capacity will end, we 
do not know. A scientific study of the 
debt problem should have been 
launched long ago. 
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The scientific students hold that 
the only proper purpose of an eco- 
nomic system is to provide the peo- 
ple with the highest standard of 
living commensurate with their 
physical and human resources. From 
their less partisan study, they draw 
a different set of conclusions from 
those of the Roosevelt government. 
They hold: 


1. That our highly interdependent 
industrial economic system cannot 
fulfill its function without central de- 
sign and control. 


2. That some industries and utili- 
ties may have to be owned and op- 
erated publicly. 


3. That a program which destroys 
food and otherwise makes things 
scarce is inconsistent with our huge 
capacity to produce; that on the con- 
trary, a “philosophy of abundance” 
should decide what the country can 
do. 


4. That it appears that in our giant 
machine industry little relation can 
be detected between what a worker 
produces today and the wages he re- 
ceives for it; that correspondingly 
slight relation can be found between 
what owner - management contrib- 
utes and what it takes from the eco- 
nomic system for it; hence that a 
sounder basis must be discovered 


EQUIPMENT OF APARTMENTS AND HOMES (IN 64 cimes) 
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than is now known to justify the 
wide spread between high salaries, 
bonuses, and dividends to owners 
and managers and the meagre pur- 
chasing power paid to workers. 


Examples of the Kind of Program 
That Could Be Launched Now 


In the light of such studies and 
tentative conclusions, has scientific 
statecraft a detailed plan ready to set 
forth? Obviously not a complete one. 








MECHANICAL 
REFRIGERATION 


‘ 


But enough study has been made al- 
ready to offer some suggestions of 
what could be done. I have space to 
outline only a few examples: 

1. An exhaustive survey of the na- 
tion’s needs, technology, and re- 
sources. The Roosevelt government 
is to be congratulated on the begin- 
ning that has been made in such 
studies as those of the National Re- 
sources Committee and the National 
Survey of Potential Product Ca- 
pacity. But practically nothing has 
been done as yet compared to the 
total investigational problem that 
confronts us. And no plan can be 
made for adequate social reconstruc- 
tion except in the light of the facts 
brought forth by valid scientific 
studies. 

2. A nation-wide program of hous- 
ing and slum-clearance. This should 
be done either with government 
ownership at low rentals or with 
government loans to home-builders 
at low interest rates, the principal to 
be paid back over a long period of 
years. This would help both to revive 
the construction industry and to aid 
the nation’s badly-housed people. 

3. A permanent, large-scale pro- 
gram of public works, such as 
bridges, tunnels, parks, playgrounds, 
and road-building, together with 
such public services as those supplied 
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by physicians and dentists, lawyers, 
engineers, architects and educators. 

4. The limiting of profits, exces- 
sive salaries, and bonuses, to prevent 
over-investment in the production 
plant and “idle” money. 

5. The fostering and financing of 
the development of new industries, 
such as air-conditioning, television, 
electron tube (for example, the pho- 
to-electric cell), new uses of such 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Now You Can Get Your Newspaper by Radio 


} JES, the radio newspaper is 
here. It is not radio news as 
recited by an announcer, but 

a paper for you to read. After you 
have read it, you can put it away in 
a filing case for future reference, 
along with other clippings. You can 
get the news “hot off the radio” be- 
fore the regular newspaper has gone 
to press. In this radio newspaper you 
will find pictures and advertise- 
ments as well as news, editorials, 
announcements, and the features you 
like. 

Imagine your family have paid 
about $35 or $40 for the little table- 
size receiving machine which repro- 
duces the news in facsimile (see cut). 
When father goes to bed he turns it 
on. In the morning, he goes to the 
small cabinet which operates through 
a time-clock connection with your 
ordinary radio set. Inside there is a 
big roll of paper. He tears off a three- 
column strip of what looks like a 
printed paper, and sits down at the 
table. He passes around the sections 
he is not interested in, and settles 
down to reading world news. 

The process of sending this news- 
paper during the quiet hours of the 
night is not complicated. At the ra- 
dio station, a sending machine runs 
off the broadcast material. All the 
news, pictures, etc., are assembled 
like a regular newspaper, rolled up 
like a pianola roll and set in place in 
the sending machine. When it is all 
lined up, an electric bulb throwing 
a tiny spot of light runs back and 
forth over the type or the picture 
te be sent, just as your eye runs back 
and forth over. lines of black and 
white print. 

The light from the little electric 
bulb, called a “scanning light,” is re- 
flected back to a light-sensitive pho- 
to-electric cell, otherwise known as 
an “electric eye.”” When the scanning 
light strikes white, it sends back a 
full reflection. From dense black it 
sends back no reflection, and from 
grays of various tones it sends a par- 


tial reflection. The photo-electric cell 
changes these reflections into corre- 
sponding electrical impulses, which 
are transmitted by radio waves to 
your receiver. 





Finch Laboratories 
What the facsimile receiving set looks 
like with cover off, when attached to 
your radio. 


These electrical impulses move a 
stylus across a carbon-backed paper 
at the same rate of speed as the “elec- 
tric eye” scans the original material 
in the broadcasting station. Thus, a 
black impulse presses the stylus 
down hard, a white impulse lifts it 
up, and a partial or gray impulse 
presses it down lightly. It takes a 
hundred lines of scanning to make 
an inch of print. At the present speed 
of the machine it takes an hour to 
reproduce five feet of a two-column 
newspaper. You could get quite a 
large paper printed between mid- 
night and eight o’clock. The inven- 
tors are hoping that soon they will 
be able to send out a five-column 
newspaper which is the size of the 
regular tabloid. 


The facsimile newspaper can be 
transmitted through shortwaves, mi- 
cro-waves, telegraph wires, or regu- 
lar broadcasting frequencies. The 






machine is the invention of W. G. H. 
Finch, president of Finch Telecom- 
munications Laboratories, New York. 
It is the outgrowth of fifteen years 
of experiment with television and 
radio. Last year, he resigned his posi- 
tion as Assistant Chief Radio Engi- 
neer of the Federal Communications 
Commission to form his own com- 
pany, for broadcasting the radio 
hewspaper. 

Already publishers are worried 
about this new competitor. But Finch 
believes that because facsimile news 
must be brief, there will still be 
ample demand for regular newspa- 
pers. He points out that radio, far 
from killing the music industry, cre- 
ated a new demand for music. He 
prophesies that both newspapers and 
magazines will benefit by his inven- 
tion. 

Eight licenses to use the facsimile 
newspaper experimentally have al- 
ready been granted — to Stations 
WGN, Chicago; WMS, Nashville; 
KSD, St. Louis; WOR, Newark; 
WHO, Des Moines; WGH, Newport 
News, KFBK, Sacramento; and KMJ, 
Fresno. The increased advertising, 
like that run in newspapers, offer 
large profits to the radio stations. To 
obtain a license, a station must agree 
to place receiving sets in fifty or 
more homes in its area. 

The invention raises some inter- 
esting questions: Should the present 
operating stations have a monopoly 
on the printed as well as the spoken 
word? Should facsimile be a hand- 
maiden of the press and be granted 
only to publishers? Will facsimile 
newspapers controlled by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
lose their right to freedom of the 
press? Will radio newspapers destroy 
all other newspapers? At the least, 
it is an interesting invention. Poten- 
tially it may have tremendous social 
and economic effects, as was pointed 
out in the recent report of the Na- 
tional Resources Board on Techno- 
logical Trends. 








Roosevelt Government 
(Concluded from Preceding Page) 
metals and alloys as aluminum and 
magnesium, and of substitutes for 
materials which we have to import, 
such as rubber. This would help cre- 
ate employment and develop indus- 
tries which private enterprise now 
tends to avoid, either because of the 
risk involved or because of competi- 

tion with existing industries. 


6. The fostering and financing of 
consumer cooperatives, which would 
help to combat monopolies. 
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7. Increased taxation, especially 
on incomes—taxes to be increased in 
all brackets, thereby permitting in- 
creased public expenditures and 
loans. 

8. Minimum wages for workers— 
on the basis of the individual’s needs 
and the nation’s need for a large na- 
tional purchasing power. 

9. Maximum-hours of work. This 
would help provide employment for 
displaced workers and persons who 
never have been able to secure a job. 

This, then, is a brief introduction 
to the question: How shall we as stu- 


dents of American life look at our 
times? Shall we approach the diffi- 
cult problems of the social system as 
uncritical partisans? Or shall we ap- 
proach them as members of a new 
statecraft devoted to the most care- 
ful scientific study of which we are 
capable? 

Stuart Chase, The Economy of Abundance, 
Macmillan. 1934. 

O. P. and R. A. Goslin, Rich Man, Poor 
Man, Harper, 1935. 

Income and Economic Progress (based om 
Brookings Institution studies), Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 1, Public Affairs 
Committee, 8 West 40th St., New York 
City. 
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Sis— Boom -— Ah! 


A Short History of the Art of Cheering 


OBODY knows just how it 
started, but cheering is prob- 
ably just as old as Methuse- 


jah. History books just brim with 


stories of how the masses lined the 
streets and thunderously cheered 
their conquering soldier heroes re- 
turning from the wars. In the old 
sporting arenas, there was always a 
goodly crowd to cheer for their fa- 
vorites, whether he was jousting in 
King Arthur’s court or battling an- 
other gladiator for his life in a 
coliseum in ancient Rome. 


Of course the cheering sections 
weren’t organized in those days. 
There was nothing like, “C’mon boys, 
let’s give three loud boom-chicka- 
pooms for Sir Lancelot.” You just 
yelled anything that you thought ap- 
propriate, as “I implore thee, Horace 
old bean, fetch him another clout on 
the pate.” 


But today, cheering—like every- 
thing else—is mechanized. You wait 
for the cheer or yell leader to scream 
directions as to what and when to 
cheer. For a trained group of a hun- 
dred can make their yells louder and 
more effective than an unorganized 
group of three or four hundred. 


For example, suppose your team is 
backed against their goal line and 
the opponents have four downs to 
push the ball over for a touchdown. 
Five hundred voices shouting crazily 
will not even be heard by your des- 
perate heroes. But a group of a hun- 
dred trained voices can carry a mes- 
sage to the players and give them 
that extra ounce of spiritual strength 
to repulse the enemy. 


Xenia High School in Ohio, after 
acouple of “Hold-that-lines,” will 
usually give their boys something 
like this: 


- Boomilaca, 
Bee! 

Rifraf, Rifraf, Rifraf, ree! 

Ipscity iky, wha, whoo, wha! 

Xenia High School, Rah! Rah! Rah! 


Phillipsburg High (Pa.) saves this 
one for crucial moments: 


Marugh!—Mareigh! 
Ipple, Stipple, Steigh! 
Wigga, Wagga! 
Zigga, Zagga! 
We're from Phillipsburg High! 


Boomilaca, Boomilaca, 


Among the most popular effects 
are the “boomilaca,” the “boom- 
thicka-boom,” and the “brecka-co- 
aX, Co-ax, co-ax.” As a locomotive, 
“sisss—boom—ah” tops the list. 
Allegheny College adopted this type 
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of locomotive but gave it a refreshing, 
although simple, touch like this: 
Sisss——_boom——ah! 
Cuckoo! 
Allegheny! 


In college circles, the California 
cheering sections are in a class by 
themselves. But the weather has a 
lot to do with it. The University of 
Southern California cheering section 
consists of about 2,500 students, all 
in white shirts, dark bow ties and 
two-colored rooting caps. Every 
student is equipped with a flash card 
and so well are they trained, that at 
a signal they can form all types of 
letters and designs. 

First, they may flash the letters 
“U,” “S” and “C”, then perhaps an 
outline of Coach Howard Jones and 
finish with an outline of a Trojan. 
This type of work is almost impossi- 
ble in the eastern or mid-western 
colleges where snow or wintry winds 
make shirtsleeves and flash cards im- 
practical, as well as downright un- 
healthy. 

But the snow and sleet do not im- 
pair the vocal chords. Des Moines 
University has a cheer that can wake 
the dead (and make them wonder) 
in any kind of weather. Here goes: 

Hoya! Hoya! Hoya! Hoya! 

Killa! Ka Lick! 

Kaza! Ka Zick! 

Rickety Ree! Ho! Gee! 

Haw! 

Raw for Des Moines 

Rah! Rah! Rah! 

Des Moines! Des Moines! Des Moines! 


Just a bit more meaningful is 
Oglethorpe College’s pet yell. Listen 
closely and perhaps you may recog- 
nize the names of several prominent 
Indian tribes. Tomahawks are barred. 

Wah-hoo, Wah-hoo, Wah-hoo, Wa- 

hoo, Wah! 

Mico Creeko Wah-hoo, Wah! 

Yammasee and Yamacraw, 

Cherokee and Chocka-taw, 

Tomochichi Hilli-Spilli, 

Mico Creeko Wah-hoo, Wah 

Wah-hoo-wah, Wah-hoo-wah 

Yea Oglethorpe! 


Yea you, if you were able to go 
through that one without stuttering! 
Perhaps the most famous battle 
ery of all is Kansas University’s 
“Rock Chalk” yell: 
Ro-c-k Ch-a-l-k, Ja-y Ha-w-k, 
K-U-00-00-00 
Ro-c-k Ch-a-l-k, Ja-y Ha-w-k, 
K-U-00-00-00 
Rock Chalk, Jay Hawk, K-U! 
Rock Chalk, Jay Hawk, K-U! 
Rock Chalk, Jay Hawk, K-U! 


Among other things the students 





E ’ 


of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology have a college yell that 
carries a message so blunt that the 
late President Samuel Wesley Strat- 
ton used to spend long hours wonder- 
ing how he could suppress it for fear 
of the harm it might do to the school 
in the opinion of the outside world. 
But the yell still goes on. It indicates 
to the world at large that the Insti- 
tute presents the toughest and most 
exacting curriculum to be found in 
any type of educational institution 
in the United States, but that the 
student body takes it, likes it and has 
a good time. The yell follows: 


We are happy! 

Tech is hell! 
T-E-C-H-N-O-L-O-G-Y! 
Tech-nol-ogy! 


(slowly) 


Another type of yell that is very 
effective is the action yell. The State 
University of Montana uses this one: 


Strike the upper leg with hand three 
times 
Clap hands three times 
Shake fist in front of face three times 
End by throwing hands in air with 
loud yell 
MONTANA! 


Navy rubs it into the Army every 
year with a combination song and 
action yell. They'll sing a special 
three-line song that starts with 
“Army Mule, Army Mule, etc.” and 
end by putting outstretched fingers 
on their ears in donkey fashion, and 
wagging them at the Army. 

Army retaliates with their famous 

(Continued on page 37) 
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The Louisiana Purchase 
New Short Film Dramatizes Greatest Real Estate Deal in History 


HE Louisiana Purchase was 
made when the nation was 
. young and inexperienced in 
the art and artifices of diplomacy. It 
was accomplished by two American 
envoys unauthorized to spend $15,- 
000,000 of their government’s money. 
It was half compromise and more 
than a little guesswork. But the 
Louisiana Purchase turned out to be 
the smartest real estate deal in his- 
tory and the best bargain any nation 
ever drove with the First Consul of 
France, Napoleon Bonaparte. 

There were difficult times both at 
home and abroad in the year 1803. 
President Thomas Jefferson had on 
his hands an unruly Congress, 
swayed by the Federalists who op- 
posed agricultural reform. The West- 
ern farmers, whose interests were 
dear to Jefferson’s heart, were fear- 
ful that the one outlet for their ex- 
ports, the Port of New Orleans, would 
be closed. And their fears were not 
without cause. Spain had held this 
gateway to the West since the end 
of the French and Indian War in 1763, 
but in 1802 news came that Napoleon 
had forced Spain to give back New 
Orleans and the whole Louisiana 
territory to France. There was no 
hope of wringing privileges from the 
all-powerful French. The United 
States would have to fight for New 
Orleans—or else buy it. And this was 
where the stern-faced, far-sighted 
Jefferson saw his chance. 

Napoleon had all he could handle 
at the moment in European affairs. 


Jefferson speeds James Monroe to France to negotiate 
the purchase with Napoleon, instructing him to raise 
the price to ten million, if necessary, to make the deal. 











President Thomas Jefferson has a hard time convincing his Cabinet members that 
the U. S. should spend $2,000,000 for “the unexplored wilderness of Louisiana.” 


England was preparing to take up 
the struggle in Europe again, and 
England ruled the seas. It was fool- 
ish for France to try to hold distant 
territory when it meant combat with 
the British navy. The American min- 
ister to France, Robert Livingston, 
wasted little time in playing up this 
point, and Napoleon decided to sell. 


The Film Tells the Story 


Against this background of poten- 
tial fireworks the events leading to 


Napoleon receives a letter from London, intended for Monroe, advit 
ing against America’s purchase of Louisiana. Napoleon’s comman¢ 
to Talleyrand is: “Sell at once. For anything over fifty million. 


the purchase are followed in the new 
Warner Brothers two-reel film, The 
Romance of Louisiana. The few lib- 
erties which have been taken with the 
actual record have been used for 
dramatic emphasis and the story loses 
none of its historical value. 
President Jefferson appears be- 
fore Congress, and after a fiery ses- 
sion, obtains an appropriation of two 
million dollars for the purchase of 
New Orleans and West Florida. He 
then appoints James Monroe, former 
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Talleyrand (right) offers Monroe, not the Port of New Orleans, but the whole prov- 


ince of Louisiana for 20 million dollars. 


ambassador to France, to sail im- 
mediately and negotiate with Na- 
poleon. Confidentially, Jefferson in- 
structs Monroe to go to ten million, 
{if necessary. 

When Napoleon hears that Mon- 
roe is on the way, he orders his Min- 
ister of State, Talleyrand, to sell the 
entire province of Louisiana, which 
included an enormous territory cov- 
ering most of the present states of 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Iowa, 
North and South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Wyoming and Montana, for fifty mil- 
lion francs ($10,000,000); but the 
wily Talleyrand has bigger and bet- 
ter ideas. By pitting Monroe against 
Robert Livingston, the American 
ambassador in Paris, he hopes to 
get 100 million francs. Livingston 
promptly refuses Talleyrand’s offer, 
but Monroe, envisioning the future of 
a country stretching from ocean to 
ocean, is willing to bargain fur- 
ther. He counters with an offer of 
$5,000,000. 

Meanwhile, across the channel, at 
the court of George III of England, 
Rufus King, American ambassador to 
England, hears of the negotiations in 
France. Knowing of the threatened 
war between Napoleon and Britain, 
he sees the ultimate possibility of 
Claiming the territory for the United 
States, without the inconvenience of 
buying it. He dispatches a message to 
Monroe, but the letter is intercepted 
by French spies. 

Back in France, Napoleon instructs 
Talleyrand to stop dickering and 
close the deal. The price is finally 
agreed upon as $15,000,000 with 
twenty per cent discounted for claims 
America held against France. 

But there is more to the story. 
Jefferson has yet to sell the American 
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Monroe closes the deal for 15 million. 


people on the idea. Jefferson and 
Monroe are accused of being traitors, 
in league with Talleyrand. However, 
the bill for the appropriation is 
finally ratified, and on December 20, 
1803, Louisiana came into the union. 
Thus, at a cost of approximately 4 
cents an acre, the area of the United 
States was doubled, and the ground- 
work was laid for a mighty nation. 
The camera follows the story from 
Jefferson’s appeal to Congress for 
an appropriation, his winning argu- 
ment in a meeting of the Cabinet, 
his last-minute conference and in- 
structions to Monroe, thence to 


France where Napoleon and Talley- 
rand are bargaining with Livingston. 
Then follows a skip-back to Eng- 
land where, in the court of George 
III, Ambassador Rufus King re- 
ceives the timely tip that America 
may be able to claim New Orleans 
in the event of Napoleon’s defeat by 
England, and King’s attempt to con- 
vey this message to Monroe. After 
the deal is closed in France the scene 
reverts to America where the final 
victory is won with the approval of 
the American people and the cele- 
bration at New Orleans. 

The Romance of Louisiana mea- 
sures up to the fine standard of pro- 
duction set by the preceding short 
features in Warner Brothers’ patri- 
otic series. Crane Wilbur, who wrote 
and directed the film and assays the 
role of Napoleon, has handled the 
swiftly moving story as a vivid hu- 
man document. And in so doing, he 
has revitalized one of the most im- 
portant chapters in American history. 





This motion picture is a short feature. 
It won’t sweep into your town with the 
usual fanfare of publicity accorded a 
full-length feature. It may come to your 
local theater unannounced. No high 
school history class should miss it, and 
the way to get a picture on the screen in 
your local theater is to ask the manager 
to show it and let you know when. Write 
or telephone the manager of your favo- 
rite community theater today and tell 
him you would like to see The Romance 
of Louisiana. The chances are 10 to | 
he'll be delighted. You will see a picture 
that is history well dramatized, and you 
will cease wondering why your teacher 
tells you 1803 is an important date to 
remember. 


Louisiana joins the Union, December 20, 1803, as the tricolored flag of France is 
lowered and replaced by “the Stars and Stripes” in the ceremony at New Orleans. 
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Make Your Camera Pay You Cash 


And Have Your Own Photos Published In 
Scholastic’s New Students’ Picture Page 


INTRODUCING A NEW FEATURE 


Scholastic is planning a new feature that’s sure 
to be a big hit with our readers—a picture page of 
high school student life. The editors of Scholastic 
want this picture page to be a department to which 
all of you will turn just as eagerly as you do to Boy 
Dates Girl. We want this page to be not only of high 
school students and all their diverse activities, but 
we want it to be by high school students. In short, 


we want to print pictures of 
high school boys or girls or 
both, taken by student pho- 
tographers. The pictures on 
these pages should give you 
a general idea of what we 
want, but you will find sev- 
eral other suggestions in the 
opposite column. 

So all you amateur camera 
sharks get busy! Here’s a 
chance to make your pastime 
pay you cash. Read the sug- 
gestions very carefully 
and—then let’s see your pic- 
tures! For every photograph 
published Scholastic will 
pay high school photogra- 
phers $2. 
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A sample form is printed below listing the informa- 
tion which you should include with any pictures 
submitted for publication in Scholastic’s picture 
page. 


Student Picture Editor, 
SCHOLASTIC, 
250 E. 43d St., New York, N. Y. 


Name of Student ....... SerTerrerrrr rere ee 
Name of School ....ccccccccccccoveccccccees 
Address of School......... eo ccccccccccccccce 
GO owes conetweenans SE: ciiceedas eccccces 
Have You a Camera Club in Your School?........ 
Number of Members?............-e000 voces 


| 


Be sure to include complete captions with any pictures sub- 
mitted (see “Cautions” on opposite page). 





SOME “SHOT” SUGGESTIONS 


Here are a few suggestions to give you an idea 
of the kind of pictures we want. But remember, 
please, that they don’t begin to exhaust the possi- 
bilities. Let your own news judgment be your 
guide. Depend upon your own originality and “pic- 
ture sense.” A good photographer knows, himself, 
what kinds of pictures have appeal and interest for 
other students. Give out your own assignments. 


Then go get the pictures. 
We'll welcome the chance to 
look at anything pertaining — 
to student life that you pho- 
tograph, including (but not ~ 
restricted to) the following: ~ 
Pictures of high school] 
boys and girls engaged in F 
(1) any kind of athletic con- ‘ 
tests or games; (2) at ban- © 
quets, parties, dances, pic-% 
nics, or camps; (3) various” 
school activities such as © 
writing and editing the ‘ 
school paper, rehearsing oF ~ 
performing plays, work- = 
ing in the carpentry or print- 
ing shop, or (4) in any of 
dozens of other activities. 


Paes | 
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ite page: The enteriainment com- 
— of Bayonne (N. J.) High selecting 
the orchestra committee for last spring's 
prom. Left to right around the table are 
Christine Fraser, Doris Mercer, Joseph 
Bray, Lawrence Sobel (head toward 
blackboard), Mildred Lindquist (back to 
camera), Doris Richter (standing), 
Leonard Horowitz, and, extreme right, 
Conrad Carlston. 


Right: A scene from Julius Caesar as 
staged by the Four Arts Club of Murphy 
High School, Mobile, Alabama. The Four 
Arts Club is composed of the Music Club, 
Glee Club, orchestra and band. All these 

ps work together in planning each 
of Murphy High’s stage productions. 


Below: Three Scholastic Awards winners 
ef 1937 photographed just before they 
went on the air over the Columbia net- 
work last spring. Left to right they are: 
Hansford Martin, first prize poetry 
winner; Betty Jean Crawford, first prize 
winner in music composition; CBS An- 
nouncer John D. Fitzgerald; and Francis 
Danovich, a first prize winner in art. 











Above: Ethel Moore demonstrates some 
tricky dance steps for her slightly puz- 
zled-looking partner, Robert Engle. Both 
are recently-graduated students of New 
Rochelle (N. Y.) High School. Bottom, 
left: High school students are finding 
that good driving habits are an essential 
part of a thorough education. Here is a 
group at Hackensack (N. J.) High meas- 
uring how far a car will go after the 
brakes are applied. (See Good Driving 
article, Schol. October 2, 1937, P. 10.) 


Cautions 


There are just two things to caution you 
about. Don’t try to get too many people into 
one picture. That may reduce the interest 
value and thus deprive you of the chance to 
get your picture published. And don’t take 
pictures of single individuals or even groups 
doing nothing but posing for the camera. Send 
us pictures of student groups doing some- 
thing. And the more interesting the activity 
is, the more interesting your picture will be. 

Don’t forget to submit with your pictures 
complete and accurate captions carefully 
identifying everybody shown in the picture 
and including anything else about it or them 
that will add to the reader-interest value, when 
published. 

If you want your pictures returned, be 
sure to enclose return postage. 
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Man Can’t 
Evade His Own 


Conscience 


Neglect of duty is one fault 
not easily forgotten. 


“If thou injurest con- 
science,’’ Franklin 
warned, “it will have its 
revenge on thee.” 


The protection of his de- 
pendents, as well as him- 
self, is a first duty of any 
man with such responsi- 
bilities. When he neglects 
this duty, he is inviting 
remorse and regret — 
which means worry. 


AVOID SUCH A 
MISTAKE! 





The Prudential 


Insurance Company 
of America 


Epwarp D. DurFrieLp, President 


HOME OFFICE: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 














Students are invited to have their 
say in this department. Letters 
about problems of high school stu- 
dents are especially welcome here. 


Engineering for Everybody 
Dear Editor: 


Probably all students enjoy reading 
articles about the features of our large, 


modern cities. I especially liked the, 
article in your issue of Oct. 30—“Man- 


hattan Cellar II” about the Holland 
Tunnel. It contained not just the gen- 
eral statistics and facts but short, in- 
teresting descriptions of some of the 
necessary modern improvements. 
Everyone thrills at the wonderful 

engineering achievements of our mod- 
ern times. I think the engineers and the 
men who are behind the scenes and 
who really help make these structures 
a success are unknown to us and suffi- 
cient credit is hardly ever given them. 
Some short biographies of “Men Be- 
hind the Scenes” would be very inter- 
esting in your magazine. 

Alan Toronto, 14 

Stewart H. S., Salt Lake City, Utah 

Miss Nellie Herman, Teacher 


Anti-Boycott 
Dear Forum: 


In many colleges girls have stopped 
buying silk stockings because of the 
prevailing sentiment against Japan. I 
think it’s a silly idea. It’s a practice 
that merely succeeds in starving 
Japanese laborers who don’t know 
what the war is about. It would be 
much more simple if we hadn’t sold 
Japan airplanes. American-made air- 
planes, not silk stockings, are drop- 
ping bombs on defenseless Chinese. 

Jean Chesney 
Edison H. S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


(Who wants to argue for the eco- 
nomic boycott?—Ed.) 


Students Against Liquor 
Dear Sir: 


Let me congratulate you upon the 
fine editorial on “Four Years of Re- 
peal” in the issue of Dec. 4. It gives 
one heart to think that a high school 
magazine is able to carry such edi- 
torials. 


I am one of the many high school 
students who feel that prohibition did 
not function as it should have but 
since it has been repealed we should 
find a better way. One of the most ef- 
ficient systems in the world today is 
the Gothenburg system used in Swe- 
den. This does not provide bone dry 
prohibition but it is under such strong 
government monopoly that the use of 
alcoholic beverages is rather discour- 
aged. I think that each individual 
state should provide a similar system. 

Bob Westaby, Jr. 
Madison, S. D. 


* 


Letters should be confined te 
about 300 words. Letters published 
here do not necessarily represent 
the editorial views of Scholastic, 


Biggest Crowd 
Dear Forum: 


Due to some controversy with my 
friends I wish you would verify the 
statement which was made in Schol- 
astic for the week ending Jan. 8, 193, 

The article in question is on the 
sports page in which you gave the 
final winners of the All - American 
football all stars. The statement is the 
one about Bill De Correvont’s game 
with Leo High School of Chicago, which 
drew, according to your statement one 
hundred and twenty thousand people, 

Charles Rees 
Kansas City, Mo, 


(Sports page readers were bewil- 
dered Nov. 28 on reading of the record 
attendance that witnessed Chicago's 
charity prep school game between 
Austin High and St. Leo High. A check- 
up showed that between 115,000 and 
120,000, the largest crowd ever to wit- 
ness a football game in America, 
jammed every available inch of seat- 
ing space in huge Soldiers Field. 

However, the sale of tickets for this 
annual affair in which the championg 
of the public and Catholic school 
leagues meet, is largely political in 
nature. The game is known as Mayor 
Kelly’s Own Christmas Fund with the 
receipts going toward food and cloth- 
ing for Chicago’s needy. Tickets are 
$1.00 each and all city employees are 
given several to sell.—Ed.) 3 


Character Training 


Dear Forum: 


In. answer to the editorial “There 
Are 6,000,000 of Us” published in Scho- 
lastic I would like to lay particular 
stress on one statement made by the 
efithor, Jerry Shaler. He said . . . “we 
are concerned more with what we ale 
going to do with this education now 
that we are getting it.” : 

That seems to me a very effecti 
summary of precisely what is wrong 
with this modern high school educa= 
tional system. One need not be a psy= 
chologist to observe that a person who 
has had the finest training modem 
schools and colleges can give may 
employ this education in committing 
outrageous crimes. The reason 
probably be, that along with his fine 
“book-larnin’” the person not on 
received no lessons in character traim= 
ing, but no suggestions in coordinating 
the different sciences he learned, @ 
create a high standard of living fot 
himself and respect for others’ right® 

We have Forums and Debate Clubs 
in schools to study politics and govern= 
ment. Why not have courses for dis* 
cussions of our own problems under ca 
pable professional direction? 

Fanny Brett : 
Northport (L. I.) H. & 
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for high school students to share in National Cash prizes 


totalling 1, 3 7 5 .00 


plus local prizes in many districts—for the best essays 
submitted in the National Life Insurance ESSAY CONTEST 


HIS contest closes March 26, 
1938—but there’s still plenty of 
time for you to write a winning essay 
if you get busy on it right away! 


Essays must not exceed 300 words 
in length. For complete rules, sug- 
gested subjects, and other important 
helpful information, see the eight- 
page announcement in the January 
22nd issue of “‘Scholastic.” If you 
are unable to obtain a copy of this 
announcement, write: The National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
11 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


NOTE: In: the January 22nd and the February 12th 
issues of “Scholastic,” are listed the Life Under- 
writers Associations that are sponsoring the Essay 
Contest locally—in many instances offering addi- 
tional prizes. The associations listed opposite should 
be added to those lists: 
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NATIONAL PRIZES 


FIRST PRIZE. ..... $250.00 
SECOND PRIZE .. - - 5200.00 
THIRD PRIZE tee ee = $100.00 
FOURTH PRIZE ...... $75.00 
NEXT TEN PRIZES ..... %50.00 
NEXT TEN PRIZES ..... £25.00 











GEORGIA 
COLUMBUS LIFE UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
Guy Garrard, "= Murrah Building 


DAHO 
POCATELLO LIFE UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
William H. “ — Box 989 


GALESBURG ASSN. tor LIFE UNDER WRITERS 
Conrad E. Schwalm, President, 301 Hill Arcade 
JACERONVELE LIFE UNDERWRITERS ASSN. 
Wiley E. Berry, poo coy Morrison Block 





a may hme ASSN, MOF tire UNDERWRITERS 
Walter J. 1 id Bldg. 


Union N: 


OHIO 
ASHT ADEA ASSN. OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
J. W. McElroy, no sn -y E. 47th St. 


PENNSYLV 
LANCASTER ASSN. OF LIFE ANIA DER WRITERS 
J. Theo. Grosh, President, 310 Fulton Building 


TENNESSEE 
JQHNSON CITY LIFE UNDERWRITERS ASSN, 
McCurdy, President, 329}4 East Main St. 














Schools 
Cuultred home life 
e HEALTH- 


KISKI Fe 


cated in Allegheny foot-hillis, this 
well-established preparatory school 
attracts discriminating pemnnene. 
Sympathetic teacher-student rela- 
tionship. Graduates succeed in lead- 
ing colleges. Business Adm. Dept. 
Sports, golf course, gym, pool. In- 
dividual courses of study for boys, 
10 to 21. 


KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL 
Box 57, Saltsburg, Pa. 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION—GIRLS 
College of 
Physical Education 


SARGENT vexscz:Fezceur 


Of Boston University. 57th yr. 4-year degree course. Unusual 
camp instruction. In cultural, educational center. Catalog. 
rast Hermann, Dean, Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 





CURRENT 
HISTORY 


History-in-the-Making 
is the most vivid story 


of all.” 





FreeC: gue of Schoo! 
and Club pins and rings 2 
No. CI5 Silver plated $1.50 per Doz. Gold 
plated $2.50 per Doz. Sterling Silver $3.00 per Doz. 
Pin and Guard Silver Plated $9.00 per Doz. Ring No. 
R518 Sterling Silver $12.00 per Doz. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., 112A Fulton St. 
New York, N. Y. 





$450 Book of Designs FREE 


and Pins 
6 Rings at $1.35 ea. 25 at $1.25. 
Pins to match, 50c. 12 at 35c ea., 
25 at 25c. Gold rings $5.50 up. 
C. K. GROUSE CO., 80 Bruce Av. 
North Attleboro, Mass. 


} G = Showing over 500 Rings 
“ Ss 

















ASKET ALL ® ® 
FOR GIRLS 


A modern treatise on the game written by two 
authorities and illustrated with a truly re- 
markable series of action photographs and a 
set of valuable diagrams of every stage of the 
game. Certain to increase the team’s efficiency 
and make for a livelier and more modern 
method. Heavy paper cover—55 pages—dozens 
of pictures and charts. Price—$1.00. 


ORDER FROM 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 


402 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Keep Your Nose Down 
(Concluded from page 5) 


“Keep back,” Art yelled. “You damn’ 


fools, keep back!” We stopped and our 
eyes nearly popped out of our heads 
with looking; we heard the Wasps and 
we heard Chuck’s Fleet; it was all 
around us; directly overhead, to the 
right, left, almost under our feet. 

Out of the soup the Fleet came skirl- 
ing like a ghost, side-slipping and out 
of control. We could see Chuck stand: 
ing up in the cockpit and for once he 
didn’t have a grin on his face; then we 
saw him yank the wings back level and 
he disappeared into the soup and we 
heard him land just as the transport 
like the Leviathan looming out of the 
night, broke the stuff fifty feet ahead 
and pancaked to a landing with the 
brakes shrieking and went over onto 
its nose. The scream of sirens sounded 
and the ambulances came onto the 
field; the door of the transport opened 
and out stepped Mary McCarthy, as 
cool as a cucumber in August, and, 
reaching back, she handed out the pas- 
sengers, who had to jump down and 
hope they didn’t bust an ankle. Three 
of them passed out the minute they-hit 
the ground, and they were all men. 

Frank McCall, the pilot, jumped out 
and stared wildly around as we ran up, 
grabbed his hand and nearly jerked it 
from its socket. “Where is he?” he 
was yelling, “Where is he? Gee, I want 
to see him!” 

“Who?” we yelled; we all yelled as 
if we were hard of hearing. 

“There he is!”” Mary screamed, and 
abandoning the three passed-out pas- 
sengers on the damp ground, she start- 
ed running past us toward Chuck, who 
was strolling toward the ship, a grin on 
his face and his red hair standing on 
end like it always has. 

“My hero!” she shrieked, and faints 
in his arms, comes to right away and 
falls on his neck, like they say in the 
books. 

Frank McCall came running up on 
shaky pins, and grabbed Chuck’s arm 
with both hands and pumped it up and 
down. 

“That took guts!” he shouted. “That 
took more guts than anything I’ve seen 
done in fifteen years of flying!” He 
pounded Chuck on the back till the 
kid was coughing, and Mary started 
kissing him again, and the passengers 
crowded around and said, “Hero, hero, 
hero, hero,” like a chorus. 

“What’s it all about?” we asked, and 
Frank said, “Why, this damned little 
fool, you know what he did? You mean 
to tell me you don’t know what he 
did?” His voice sounded like a cracked 
phonograph record with the needle 
stuck in the groove. He couldn’t stand 
still. 

“He came up to meet us,” Frank says. 
“When he knew we couldn’t get down, 
he came upstairs, took his life in his 
hands and guided us in! I saw him. I 
saw him just off my port wing. He was 
spiraling around in front of me, show- 
ing me the way. Id lose him for a min- 
ute, but he stuck close to me; he’d stick 


her down a little and level off, and stick 
her down a little and level off; 

I thought I'd lose him, but I had nothj 
to lose; I thought we were a sure wash. 
out, but I kept finding him or he kept 
finding me and before you knew it, hei 
got us down. That was the damnedes 
fool stunt any man has done since the 
Wrights went upstairs in a box kite” 

“Hero,” Mary was saying, “heroherp. 
herohero,” and crying and laughing 
and fainting and coming to. 

I looked at Chuck with maybe , 
supercilious grin on my face. Hp 
grinned back at me. He didn’t say 4 
thing; he let them pound him on the 
back; he was standing with about 
$1,500 in bills in his hands that the pas. 
sengers were forking over like he was 
Jesse James with a gun at their backs, 
and he was letting them think hed 
come up purposely to get them down, 
Mary kissed him; one of those gooey 
things like the movies specialize in, | 
gave her a dirty look behind her back. 
I wasn’t sore; I was just hurt, that’s all, 


Reprinted from Collier's Weekly, by 
permission of the editors. 








What Every Secretary 
Should Know 


(Concluded from page 7) 


experience that he doesn’t want your 
opinion while thinking aloud, listen 
to his woes sympathetically — and 
quietly. 

I’m going to wind up with a whole 
paragraph jammed with dont’s, which 
may sound trivial to you, but some- 
times make all the difference between 
a good job and no job. If you get im- 
patient while waiting for the next 
sentence during dictation or while Mr. 
Allen is busy on the telephone, don't 
express your restlessness by pencil- 
rapping, foot-tapping, rubber-band- 
snapping, or clip-twisting. All of these 
will be noticed by Mr. Allen, and he 
won’t feel flattered by your lack of in- 
terest. And I don’t have to tell you 
after all that your teachers have said 
on the subject, not to chew gum. Mr. 
Allen may never mention to you that 
he doesn’t like it, but put yourself o 
his side of the desk, and you'll realiz 
that a secretary with jaws in motion 
does not make a pretty picture. 

Finally, don’t regard your job @ 
penal servitude. After you get into the 
swing of things, you'll find that it’s# 
lot of fun. Go ahead and find out for 
yourself, and lots of luck to you! 


——— 











Is There A Book You Want? 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 402 Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
send you a copy of any book you want at 
publisher's prices. State title, author, 
ana publisher of the book. Send check of 
money order for the list price, and name 
and address to which the book is to be 
mailed. SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP will do 
your book shopping promptly, cordially, 
and efficiently. 
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Sis-Boom-Ah! 
(Concluded from page 29) 


“Slum and Gravy” song, sung to the 
tune of “Song of the Vagabonds.” 


Sons of slum and gravy, will you let 
the Navy 
Take from us a victory, etc. 


As a general rule high school cheers 
are more blood-curdling than college 
yells; colleges rely more on song and 
action effects. High schools quite often 
will greet the opponents with a loud 
“Rah! Rah! Blanksville!” And follow 
it up with this: 


Ride ’em on the collar button, 
Kick ’em in the jaw, 

Drag ’em through the cemetery, 
Raw! Raw! Raw! 


(This cheer was submitted by Wil- 
fred Mark of Souris, N. D., High 
School in the College Emblem Shop 
contest in 1934.) 

If that one doesn’t rouse the boys 
to do their best (or worst) this one 
may: 

Come on, Sullivan! 

Don’t walk and stand and pace! 

Whack off their heads 

And throw ’em in their face! 


(By Lurene Spindler, Roosevelt 
Junior High School, Beloit, Wis.) 


Grange and the Illinois Band 


And don’t kid yourself about the in- 
spiration that songs and cheers gives 
to the players. Red Grange, the great- 
est open-field runner of all time, tells 
the story about the time back in 1925 
when the Illinois team traveled east 
to play Pennsylvania. The band made 
the trip by special train. First delayed 
by a wreck, then forced to detour, the 
band’s special train was nearly seven 
hours behind schedule. 


Meanwhile, in Philadelphia, the 
players were somewhat downhearted. 
Eighteen hours of continuous rain had 
drenched the entire East and the field 
had been left uncovered. The team 
was worried about their ability to gain 
ground on a muddy gridiron with their 
open attack. 


The train carrying the band thun- 
dered along the tracks at the rate of 
78 miles an hour in an effort to make 
up lost time. At exactly 1:39 the train 
steamed into Philadelphia. In the 
nearby stadium all sound ceased. Sud- 
denly the sound of music faintly float- 
ed through the air. The music was 
coming nearer ... nearer... nearer 

- until the band passed the Illinois 
dressing room. They had made it! 


As the band swept into the field a 
Storm of applause thundered through 
the walls into the Illini dressing room. 
Hearing them play the “Illinois Loy- 
alty” song, every man on the team 
felt that queer feeling in the pit of 
the stomach and the lump in the 
throat which comes only when you 
are keyed up to the breaking point. 
The dramatic arrival of the band was 
the final spark that touched off the 
team and led them to an overwhelm- 
ing victory. 
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@ There’s more to the training 
story than simply knowing to the 
split second when to flex muscles. 

The pre-game breakfast has a 
lot to do with track or field per- 
formance. Shredded Wheat is a 
logical choice here for its whole- 
wheat stamina values as well as 


We all need 


SHREDDED 























































quick-starting energy. (Shredded 
Wheat is 100% whole wheat in 
the form most quickly and easily 
digested. ) 

And another thing — Shredded 
Wheat with fruit or berries is a 
swell-tasting dish. You players will 


appreciate this tip! 








for GROWTH years and WORK years 





THE SEAL OF 
PERFECT BAKING 





SHREDDED WHEAT IS A PRODUCT OF NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Maurice Evans will take with him on 
tour a production of Shakespeare’s 
“King Richard II” equal to that which 
he is presenting in New York. In fact, 
t will be the same.—The Daily Mirror. 

II to none, eh?—The New Yorker. 


City Man (on tour of countryside): 
What time is it?” 

Farmer: “Twelve o’clock.” 

City Man: “Only twelve o’clock? I 
hought it was much more than that.” 

Farmer: It’s never more than that 
iround here. It goes up to twelve and 
then starts all over again.” 


—Neal O’Hara in New York Post. 





No Hollywood studio would think 
of embarking upon a tale of any specific 
phase of life without a technical 
expert. A newspaper man was once 
engaged as technical adviser for a 
thrilling drama of a city room. When 
shooting began, with reporters rushing 
madly about, each waving a handful 
of galley proofs, he asked, “Why don’t 
they calm down? Reporters never 
move that fast. And what are they do- 
ing with all those proofs? Reporters 
never see galley proofs.” 

“They look good,” was the reply. 

The picture progressed. Reporters 
dictated headlines over the phone, or- 
dered the compositors to hold the 
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10 mistakes 
in this picture 


WIN *25:22 















WE SELL 
PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 























Read These Rules Carefully 


1, Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 
2, Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a comple sentence totaling 25 words 
or less, starting with the words, “Planters 
Peanuts ‘hit the spot’ because”. . . 
3, Each contestant may submit more than 
one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. 
Peanut with each entry, or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the label on the wrapper 
showing Mr. Peanut. On top of first page 
write your name, age, home address, city and 
state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 
securely to your entry. 


Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

19th Floor, 250 East 43rd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, April 23, 1938. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submit- 

ting correct lists of 10 mistakes in the 
picture, and whose statements are considered 
most accurate and suitable for advertising 
and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Scholastic, May 28, 1938 issue. 
In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a 
prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 
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presses, told the managing editor 
where to get off. Through it all the ex- 
pert sat, a resigned look upon his face, 
It couldn’t be stopped and he was get- 
ting $25 a day and overtime for his 
advice. When the picture was com- 
pleted, the director told him he was the 
finest technical adviser he ever had. 
His fame spread and in a few weeks he 
was called to another studio. There 
things went in much the same way. 
The only time his counsel was heeded 
was when the cameras were set up in 
the editor’s office. He noticed that the 
lettering on the door reading “Manag- 
ing Editor” faced into the room. As the 
workmen changed the door, he heard 
the director say to his assistant, “Where 
did you get that guy? Say, he’s invalu- 
able!” 

—N. Y. Times 


FOUND! 
Wirehaired terrier—Male: answers 
to name of Rhett Butler. Phone 2159, 
—Adv. in the Westerly (R.I.) Sun. 
Try the Astoria studios. He’s prob- 
ably taking a screen test! 


“Waiter—have you forgotten me?” 
“No, sir—you are the gentleman 
with the pickled pig’s feet.” 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


In a busy section of the city one en- 
terprising concern displayed in great 
illuminated letters, “Open All Night.” 
Next to it was a cafe bearing with 
equal prominence the sign, “We Never 
Close.” 

Third in order came a Chinese laun- 
dry in a little low-framed hovel. The 
proprietor, not to be outdone, put up a 
sign in large, sprawling letters: “Me 
Wakee Too.”—The Open Road. 


Many of the most important drama- 
tic scenes in “The Crime of Doctor 
Hallett” are being photographed 
through a microscope. The story con- 
cerns the battle of a group of American 
doctors to discover and destroy the 
germs causing a fatal tropical fever. 
The photo-micrography is being super- 
vised by technicians from a famous 
hospital and real tropical fever cul- 
tures are being photographed. And 
just there enters the typical Holly- 
wood angle. Fever germs are scarce 
and delicate. The dyes which must be 
used to make them visible on the screen 
soon kill them. So stand-ins are being 
used—and the stand-ins are good, old- 
fashioned chicken pox germs. 

—Jimmie Fidler in New York Post. 


The electrician was puzzled. “Hey,” 
he called to his assistant, “put your 
hand on one of those wires.” 

The assistant did as he was told. 

“Feel anything?” 

“No.” 

“Good,” said the electrician. “I was- 
n’t sure which was which. Don’t touch 
the other or you'll drop dead.”—Froth. 
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BOYS ir. easy to earn 
MONEY and P RIZES, too 


You'll be surprised to see 
how quickly you can earn 
all the money you need to 
save or spend—and win 
skates, wrist watch, a foot- 
ball and dozens of other 
swell prizes in addition to 
your cash commissions. 


All you have to do is to 
show all the fathers and 
mothers in your neigh- 
borhood a copy. of THE 
PARENTS' MAGAZINE. 
They'll want it right away, 
because it tells them all 
about bringing up children 
from the time they are 
young babies to teen age 
boys and girls! 


It will be easy to make up 
a list of ten or twenty 
parents who will buy the 
magazine from you each 
month. And before you 
know it, you'll be jingling 
a bunch of money in your 
pocket and have plenty of 
credits for the swell prizes, 
too. 


Come on fellows. Hundreds of boys 


are having a jolly good time with 
this after-school job. Just return 
the coupon today so you can start 
to EARN all the MONEY YOU 





NEED TO SAVE OR SPEND. 


JUNIOR Sales Division, 
THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
9 East 40th St.. New York. 


about your plan right away. 


Name 


Yes sir, I'm ready to start earning money. 
And | want those prizes, too. Tell me all 


Y 





Address 








City State 
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There's nothing like RUNNING 
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@ The perfect rhythm you see in top-notch runners would be impossible 
without perfect condition. That is why so many athletes in every sport 
eat PLANTERS. These fresh, crisp, meaty, salted peanuts not only give 


you flavor that “tastes like more”—they give you energy that wins. E 


more PLANTERS and have more pep. They’re only 5c. Try some ne 


100 Different Foreign Stamps 
from Australia, Switzerland, 
Germany, Canada. Japan, ete. 


Bie 
Stamp Album 


64-pages spaces for 2.000 
stamps, also ‘‘How To Col- 
lect Stamps,"’ “How To 
Organize A Stamp Club.” 


F x E F | STAMP COLLECTIC 

» AND BIG ALBUM 
Here’s your chance to start a stamp collection absoiutely 
FREE—with a 64-page album and 100 interesting stam 


from all over the world! It’s your chance to take up @ 
most thrilling of all hobbies—at no cost to you! 


Just mail 10-5c Planters Salted Peanut Bags or 10 wrapper 
of Planters 5c Jumbo Blocks to PLANTERS, Wilkes B 
Pa., and we'll send you either one of these premium 
free, postpaid. If you want both the album and s 
send 20 bags or wrappers. Start saving them now 
make sure you don’t miss this opportunity. 


ADVANCED COLLECTORS: See offers in Stamp Premi 
Catalog, FREE upon request. 


IMPORTANT: 10-5c Salted Peanut Bags or 10-5c Ju 
Block Wrappers are good for Planters PAINT BOOK; 
good for PAINT BOOK are good for stamps and alb 


PLANTERS PEANUT! 


WUothitiug HITS THE spot Ghe PLANTER: 





